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AUTOS _ 
AVAILABLE 


ALL MEMBERS SEAN CAN 
WESTERN CANADA 
OF MARITIMES 
FLORIDA 
CUSA PROGRAMMING 937-2816 
MONTREAL DRIVE AWAY 
...Bill Langlois, Kathy O’Neill, Mietek Padowicz, Vivian 4036 ST CATHERINE W. 


Katz, Simon Frankel, Maria Mazzuca, Wayne Cullen, SOUTHWEST CORNER AT ATWATER 


Tommy Leishman, Joe Dimauru, Anna Maria Cantisani, 
Mary Anne D’Souza, Claire Bougie, Paul Girard, Real 
Ouelette, Rodney Gorchinsky, Gino Allegro, Reenie 
Toland, Leslie Carroll, Jeff Jacobs, Michael Frank, Fotini 
Costakos, Murray Livine, Sheila Flood, Shelley Marshall 
and all others involved. 


KKKKKKEKKKK, 


ROYAL 
CANADIAN 
ARTILLERY 


for 


KKK 


Thanking you all for your dedication and hard work, and 
wishing you good luck in whatever you do in the future. 
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a different, interesting and well 
paying summer and part-time job 


F* alata! 


EMPLOYMENT INVOLVED: 

1. Part-time, Tues nights and week- 
ends, April 3-June 31. 

2. Full-time, July 3-Aug 23in Montreal. 
Molson Brewery After the summer members are 
would like to 
wish all concordia 
students good 
luck on 
their 
exams 
and a 
pleasant 
summer 


holiday. 


guaranteed part-time and summer 
work with opportunities to go to 
Germany, Cyprus and the Middle 
East. 


TRAINING INVOLVED: 


Basic Military Training 
Artilleryman 
Driving & Radio Operation 


All applications must be 
received by April Ist. 


3 MOLSON 
INTERESTED? 
call 
935-1430 
Second Field Regiment 
Royal Canadian Artillery 


Cote des Neiges Armoury 
4185 Cote des Neiges 


A??? 


RADIO 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN RADIO AS A CAREER 

OR AS A HOBBY ... THEN LOYOLAS CLR_L. 650 AM IS 

THE PLACE TO GET THAT ALL IMPORTANT 

EXPERIENCE YOU WILL NEED. 

JUST ASK ANY OF CLR_L’s PAST AND CURRENT MEMBERS! 


ANDY K CHOM FM/ANNOUNCER 

ROBERT VAIRO CJAD AM/NEWS 

RAY SCOTT CJFM FM/ANNOUNCER 

NICK TSATAS CHOM FM/RESEARCHER/CIRL AM 
DAVE ROGERS  CRCF AM/PRODUCER 

JOYCE PILLARELLA CKGM AM/SALES, PROMOTIONS, MUSIC 
DON WEEKES CJAD AM/PRODUCER 

DANNY FIEST | CHOM FM/PRODUCTION 

& COPY MANAGER 

CRCF AM/PRODUCER 

CHOM FM/PRODUCER 

CKGM AM/CECF TV/RESEARCHER 
PERRY MEDICOFF CJAD AM/OPERATOR/CIRL AM 

GARY GILLIGAN CJAD AM/OPERATOR/CIRL AM 

WAYNE ROUSTAN CJAD AM/NEWS/CIRL AM 

MIKE DELANEY CKTS (SHERBROOKE)/OPERATOR/CIRL AM 


AND MANY, MANY MORE ... 
IT WORKS! APPLY NOW FOR FALL SEMESTER. 
APPLICATION FORMS AVAILABLE AT 
CILR.L. 650 AM, 6931 SHERBROOKE ST. W., MTL. 
ROOM 206 OR CALL 488-4622 BEFORE SEPT. Ist 


ROBERT POVACZ 
IAN McLEAN 
CAROL SABA 
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MATURE STUDENT PROGRAM 


WANTED 
TECHNICAL SERVICE - SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Latex-Latex Compound-Associated Materials 
Location: St. Jean Territory: Quebec - Ontario 
Company offers full benefits, car and attractive remuneration 


TEXTILE RUBBER & CHEMICAL CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
900 Gaudette 
St. Jean, P.Q. 


Les 


BALLETS RUSSES 


de Mont real 
DANCE INSTITUTE 
DIRECTOR: MIKHAIL BE RKUT 
EDUCATION PERMIT: 740641 


SPRING SESSION 


APRIL 21 - JUNE 27 


CLASSICAL BALLET 


(RUSSIAN METHOD) 


BALLET JAZZ 
CHARACTER DANCE 


(Guest Teacher Eva Von Gencsy) 


OADULTS & CHILDREN 
OBEGINNERS TO ADVANCED 
ODAY & EVENING 

OMON-SAT 

03 STUDIOS 

010 TEACHERS Se 


REGISTER NOW 
288-1677 1231 ST. CATHERINE W. 


SUITE 120 


ee 
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“Tours fijisme 


“THE YOUTH HOSTELLER’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


1320 Sherbrooke W 
Montréal, H3G 1H9 


Tel.: (514) 849-4168 


385 St. Paul St., 
Québec, G1K 3X3. 
Tel.: (418) 694-1220 


Airplane tickets (youth fare and others) — 
Eurail/Britail passes and railway tickets — 
bus passes — car rental — travel insurances — 
package tours — excursions in Québec 
-international youth hostels membership 
card (4,500 youth hostels, 50 countries)- 
international student identity card and 
FIYTO card. 

TOURS AJISME 

TRAVEL AGENCY GUARANTEE 


Tours Ajisme Travel Agency holds a govern- 
ment permit and therefore, in accordance 
with Québec Law, participates in a collec- 
tive security program which protects the 
travelling customer. All monies received, 
on deposit or on account toward the cost 
of a service, are deposited in a trust account 
and retained in the name of the client. 
Such money will be used only for purposes 
of the trip in which the client is registered, 
and held until final payment for said trip 
is made. 


(QUEBEC PERMIT HOLDER) 
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Ny Student Momentum 
Lise Bissonnette has a look at 
the anglophone’s role in 


Quebec’s student movement. 
Page 7 


Rationalization 

What is the future for 

Quebec university financing. 

John Tourneur has a look. 
Page 8 


VIGHOOINOD 


Dance in Montreal 

Fiona Griffiths steps lightly 
through the Montreal dance 
scene. Page 25 


The Bean Scene 

“Bean there and back,” says 
Philip Coristine as his cup 
runneth over. Page 21 


IWIYLNOW 


Jerusalem 
Jerusalem isa city of faiths. In 
this piece Gerry Yampolsky 
highlights the changes. 

Page 22 


GNOAAI4 


Basketball Wrap-up 


The Stingers take third place. 
A review by Marc Paquin 


Page 41 


Comics 


Another collection of gags to 
lightena term ender. Read 


and enjoy. Page 38 


Editor 
Pic ste <P Contributors: Danny Kucharsky, Judy Hertzman, John Tourneur, Fiona Griffiths, Paola Bucchi, Alex 
rin Gave Pavlakos, Victoria Bennett, Janet Porter, Gary Regenstreif, Frederic Serre, Vivian Katz, Gerry 
peeoes tame Yampolsky, Karen McCarthy, Doug Leslie, Sharon Daniels, Susan Gray, Marc Paquin, Len Greenner, 
Philip Coristine Mitchell Baum. Alain Wolff, Michael Morais, Gary Jewel, Sharon Gregory, Pamela Gray, Brian Rabey, 
Prose Sepelopent Editor Joyce Lubert, Rina Singh, Diana Spindler Ford, Gabriel Morrissette, Luc Chamberland, Michel 
Adwentiinn Maneant Carbonneau , Karin Serre, Joe Blades. 
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Some Reasons Why It’s / 
Pioneer Again, Again § 
and Again. 


nor. 


Pioneer SX-3400— 
Outstanding value for those 

thinking of a starter system, but don't 
like starting at the bottom. Power Output: 
15 watts per channel, continuous, both 
channels driven into 8 ohms, over 20Hz to 
20,000Hz audio frequency range, with no more than 
0.08% total harmonic distortion. Now consider low- 
distortion power output, advanced phono equalizer with high 
overload, selective FM tuner section (which virtually eliminates 
interference), PLL Stereo Multiplex Demodulator for wider separation 

and a host of other Pioneer Features and you'll understand why the SX-3400 


is such an outstanding value. = x ~ 
Pioneer SX-3500—Low-distortion power output of 20 watts per channel, continuous, ig aS 


both channels driven into 8 ohms, over the 20 to 20,000Hz audio frequency range, 
with no more than 0.05 total harmonic distortion. Other highlight features include: ) 
Fluroscan™ Meter for easier, more accurate power reading, reliable, ultra sensitive FM front end, 
Pioneer exclusive IC in IF section, wider stereo separation with a PLL multiplex, low-noise, low- 
distortion phono EQ, power NFB circuit for better tone control and much more. 


Pioneer SX-3600—Low-distortion power output 30 watts per channel, continuous, both channels driven into ~ 
8 ohms, over the 20-20,000Hz audio frequency range, with no more than 0.05% total harmonic distortion. 

Naturally all of the features indicated for the SX-3500 are included in the remarkable SX-3600 plus many others to 
help make your music enjoyment a most pleasurable experience. 


Check out these outstanding Pioneer Receivers at your nearest Pioneer Dealer very soon. Because they last so long in homes, 
they may not last so long in stores. | 


Other models in this series include: SX-3700, SX-3800. Sct tiiinition. Etamienior 
Pioneer means quality in: receivers, turntables, cassette decks, SH 
. ‘speakers, headphones and much more. S.4+. BARKER CO. 


67 Lesmill Road, Don Mills, Ontario M3B 2T8 « 575 Lepine Avenue, Dorval, Quebec H9P 2R2 
* 101/104-3860 Jacombs Road, Richmond, British Columbia V6V 1Y6 
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Money problems characterize 1981 


By PHILIP AUTHIER — 


[ would seem strange to 


produce a term end issue 


without some sort of look at 
the year that was and how thisis 
shaping what to expect in 
September. 

Concordia, the infant univer- 
sity, passed through the 
beginnings of anew phase, one 
which involved the end of 
discussions on the merger of 
Loyola College and Sir George 
Williams, and the start of talk on 
questions of what a university is 
all about. : 

The precedent was thereat 
the beginning of the year when 
Rector John O’Brien failed to 
deliver a state of the union 
address. 

The reason, and the one he 
gave alumni early this year, was 
that the merger is complete. 

O’Brien is right. Concordia is 
a reality. But that reality is not 
necessarily as positive as 
university advertising would 
lead us to believe. 

In fact Concordia, as the least 
funded university in the province 
of Quebec, is financially 
strapped. Its development is in 
jeopardy as never before and as 
the new kid on the block the 
future isn’t promising. 

The economic reality was 
revealed in September by the 
Board of Governors. Con- 
cordia’s finances had moved 
from a surplus position to a $6 
million running deficit. 


CASH PROBLEMS 


The primary reason was, as 
opposed to other universities, 
Concordia had experienced an 
unexpected enrollment in- 
crease, resulting in the university 
coming up short of government 
per student subsidies. 

This month, in the wake of the 


Quebec government's budget 
cutbacks to post-secondary 


‘institutions, Concordia has 


announced it will have to shave 
an additional $3 million off the 
operating budget for next year. 

It isn’t hard to see what is 
coming. McGill University, 
faced with similar cuts, has 
already started a restraint 
program. Concordia’s cuts will 
come June 1st. 


THE BIG CUT 


It’s not that there weren't 
signs of cutbacks in the wings. 
Other Canadian universities 
have experienced slashes in 
their staff, research and library 
facilities, a limiting on the 
number of programs they can 
offer- as well as general 
withdrawal from any expansion 
plans. 

Quebec, in turn, is playing 
the same game. 

The funds allocated to the 
university sector are well below 
the 14 per cent suggested as 
necessary to maintain Con- 
cordia even at the existing level 
of operations. 


NEW DEFICIT HIGH 


The word is that if more 
funding is not forthcoming the 
university deficit will peak at an 
unmanageable $12 million next 
year. Rector O’Brien, in a 
statement to the university, 
describesthe coming cutsas 
“draconian”. 

But with the figuresin, and 
the cuts inevitable the chances 
of a peaceful year on the salary 
and services funding front are 
dwindling. 

Seventy per cent of Concor- 
dia’s operating budget involves 
the salaries of faculty and staff. 
This is going to be the most 
delicate area to cut. 

Full-time faculty are the best 


protected for next year. The 


accreditation of their union, . 
after a few years of struggling, | 
comesatan opportune moment. © 


Part-time teachers, the most 
vulnerable university sector on 


the cutting board, will likely be ~ 


accredited as a union, despite 
the administration’s contesta- 
tion and stalling. 

The new mobilization of 
Concordia’s faculty is the first 


sign of what will likely be a. 


raucous year of contract 
negotiations. 

Concordia’s support staff 
(including secretarial and 
technical staff) last year 
rejected any form of accredited 
union choosing -rather to 
maintain their association. 


AND ELSEWHERE 


But Concordia’s story this 
year hasn't just been one of 
cutbacks. 

The Arts and Science report 
on the state of the largest 
division at Concordia continues 
to be looked at. Becoming 
largely a question of what Arts 
and Science is all about the 
faculty has just started to study 
the types of programs it offers 
and how prepared its graduates 
are for the outside job market. 

The Concordia University 
Students’ Association also 
began a largely erratic and 
incomplete soul search this 
year. 

The asociation, following last 
year’s organizational and finan- 
cial fiasco, started from scratch 
to establish its new largely 
bureaucratic self, something it 
had never done since the 
merger of the Loyola Students’ 
Association (LSA) and Sir 
George Day Students’ Associa- 
tion (DSA). 

However a failed incorpora- 
tion attempt quickly showed 


CUSA’s representation problem. 
NEEDS WORK 


CUSA’s many parts (faculty 
associations, departmental 
associationsand clubs) stood 
up and told the overcentralized 
association that they couldn't 
be taken for granted and had 
something to offer. 


A 
Z 
y 
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ran 


international students in the 
province. 

The Quebec government, as 
part of their budget cutbacks, 
hiked the differential fees 
international students are 
obliged to pay by 175 per cent. 

The fees, now at an all 
Canadian high, are especially 
serious for students already 


Concordia, the least funded university in the 
province of Quebec, is financially strapped. 
Its development is in jeopardy as never before 
and as the new kid on the block, the future 


isn’t promising. 


The subsequent CUSA with- 
drawal from this front indicates 
where the work needs to be 
done. A one-day student 
conference held in January 
made some headway. 

Aside from the vast proportion 
of pulp produced the day effect 
appears to have had some 
appeasement on this year’s 
association uprising. 

There are still many problems 
in the CUSA organization. 

The failure to pull together 
candidates for an election 
shocked a lot of people to the 
point where a serious Survival 
question took precedence over 
democracy andacclamations 
were the order of the day. 

The final preoccupation for 
the term, and italmost wraps up 
where Quebec’s education 
priorities lie, is the fate of 


studying in Quebec. These 
students operate on restricted 
funds and are not permitted to 
work in Canada. 

The unbudgeted increases 
have put their 
degrees on the line. 


DEGREES ON THE LINE 


There has also been specula- 
tion that the differential fee 
hikes are just the beginning of 
general tuition increases for 
Quebec students across the 
province. 

The prospects of Concordia 
meeting the payroll with funds 
from a government with back- 
ward education priorities will 
toll seriously on any growth 
expected next year. As it looks 
now there will be a struggle to 
keep what we have. 


unfinished . 
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Movement has room for everyone 


By LISE BISSONNETTE 


It had been a long time since 5000 
students had gathered below the 
looming administration tower at the 
Université de Montréal. 

As a matter of fact, ithad been a long 
time since 5000 students from across the 
province had gathered in any one place 
to protest againsta repressive university 
administration. 

The day was October 23, 1980, only 
ten months after the end of what was 
commonly known as the ‘me’ decade. 

The issue was the prosecution of 
individual student Guy Héroux, who 
collected $70,000 in rent cheques from 
residence students after he had been 
mandated to do so by 700 students in a 
general assembly. Héroux was charged 
with theft and possession and faces a 
maximum ten year prison sentence if 
found guilty. His trial begins April 23. 

The Héroux case caused a chain 
reaction and students are once again at 
the forefront, asserting their rights and 


. demanding what is due to them—access 


to education, academic freedom, rights 
and responsibilities and much more. 

The .momentum was not always this 
strong. 

It seemed that when the Union 
générale des étudiants du Québec died 
in 1969, it dragged a lot of the smaller 
campus associations down with it. 

For the next five years or so, students 
were without a functional organization, 
on the provincial or a local level. 


SOME SURVIVED 


Some associations, however, stayed 
alive and managed to stir up their own 
campuses. 


The association at Loyola is one — 


example. It not only stayed alive, it 
became incorporated and madea few 
inroads in better representing students 
in the university community. 

So when students across the province 
became fed up with a government that 
had given them education budget cuts, 
too much student unemployment, 
upped admission requirements anda 


bad system of loansand bursaries, itwas | 


not surprising to see Loyola on the front 
lines of forming a new provincial 
association. 

The Association nationale des 
étudiants du Québec was formed by six 
institutions, including Loyola (Loyola 
also helped found RAEU one year later). 

The year was 1975, one year after a 
major student strike over the inade- 
quacy of the loansand bursaries system. 
This was the event that got the ball 
rolling again and fora while, things were 
heating up quite a bit. 

However, with the exception of 


Loyola’s initial instigation of ANEQ and 
RAEU, any significant anglophone 
presence in the provincial student move- 
ment has since been conspicuously 
absent. . 


ae 


Except fortoken appearances here 
and there (although we were basically 
inactive, we did pay fees), anglophone 
universities and CEGEPs were fairly 
oblivious to the concerns of their 


francophone counterparts. 


“In anglophone universities, you've 
had, at times, very strong streaks of 
isolationism,” said Alain Lajoie, veteran 
student politico from Concordia. “It’s 
not much because of the language, it’s 
just the attitude people take.” 


He said for a long time, there was . 


certain spirit of elitism and what 


- happened to others couldn't here. “But 


now, the average grant that anglophone 
students get (in terms of the government 
grantreceived by the university), it’s 
probably lower than the average grant 
francophone students get. It’s a very 
simple fact that Concordia gets less 


- money than anybody else.” 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


According to Lajoie, financial status 

does play a role in deciding who 
populates the student movement. 
“For a long time, the percentage of 
students in anglophone universities 
using loans and bursaries was so low it 
was almost ridiculous. As the percentage 
creeps up, it’s a lot easier to see the 
shared points students have,” he said. 

There are other factors contributing to 
the absence of anglophone students in 
the student movement. A major one has 
been leadership. 

According to Lajoie, who was co- 
president of the Loyola Students’ 


Association in 1978-79, apathetic 
leaders do not an active student body 
make. Not only is personality a crucial 
factor, so is ideology. 


LEADERSHIP QUESTION 


(Leadership) has been a big problem 
with anglophone universities, much 
more so than with francophone 
universities. Forexternal policiesand 
the student movementin general, the 
fact is that you often have very divergent 
views that take power one after the other 
so there’s no continuing line,” explained 
Lajoie. ' 

In the francophone university there is 
generally one philosophical line which 
carries through pretty straight. 

“The (francophone) associations are 
generally slightly left of center, they 
believe ina strong student movement 
and they don’t want to be isolated.” 

The more leftist political stances 
taken by francophone associations are 
probably the main reason anglophone 
students have been reluctant to take an 
active role in the movement. 

According to Lajoie anglophone 
student associations have felt the 
francophone student associations were 


- either too radical or not trustworthy. 


There has also been an unhealthy dose 
of paranoia. 

Because anglophone students have 
had very limited contact with franco- 
phone students, they are very hesitant to 
work with them. 

“The amazing thing is that we need to 
do so little to be held in such high 


esteem, because people want us to like 
them,” said Lajoie. 

Lajoie said this hesitancy relates 
back to CEGEP politics. Most politicians 
(or student reporters for that matter) | 
first getinvolved at the CEGEP level. 
There, they gain a certain view of their 
functions and anyfurtherattempts at 
politics at the university level is met with 
the same mentality. 

According to Lajoie, this is where the 
problem lies. There are no anglophone 
CEGEPs in ANEQ. There were some 
attempts made by student governments 
to join, but each referendum put forth to 
the students met with refusal. 

Instead, anglophone CEGEPs formed 
their “own very splintered association,” 
as Lajoie put it. The Caucus of Anglo- 
phone Post-Secondary Schools (CAPSS) 
was formed in 1976 but died shortly 
afterwards. 


PARANOIA PERSONIFIED 


According to John Revay, education 
vice-president for the Concordia 
University Students’ Association, CAPSS 
was “1976 anglophone paranoia 
personified.” It submitted a brief on Bill 
101 after the deadlines had expired, but 
managed to present their case on the six 
o’clock news and make page 3 of the 
Gazette. 

More recently, the Montreal Anglo- 
phone CEGEP Association (MACA) 
was formed to establish communications 
between those institutions. At a recent 
meeting, the agenda included discussion 
of the student bill of rights, the White 
Paper on CEGEP education and 
association-administration relation- 
ships. All these subjects have been — 
included on ANEQ’s agendasall year 
as well. : 

Revay does not believe there is a need 
for an anglophone CEGEP association 
seperate from ANEQ. 

“If they only want an informal caucus 
system, fine, butanything more than 
that is a disservice to the community,” 
he said. — 

“There is no need for an anglophone 
CEGEP association except to satisfy the 
students who do not recognize that this 
is a francophone province,” he 
explained. 


QUICK ENDS 


Revay hopes MACA will die a quick 
death and that anglophone CEGEP 
students will channel their energy into 
ANEQ. 

Because of this redundancy of 
associations, Lajoie said anglophone 
students ‘‘have never been trained to 
deal with francophone students orto 
work with them, which is more 
important.” 

Not only is this bad for the solidarity of 
the student movement, this may not be 
the best way forstudentstoexploretheir jf 
common grievances. 
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Underfunding forces universities to plan 
together in face of an even tighter future 


By JOHN TOURNEUR 


Education...the final frontier...these are 
the voyages of the Spaceship Univer- 
sity...our mission...to seek out new 
programs...to boldly go where no man 


has gone before...but keep the costs 
down. 


is year, universities in Quebec are 

expected to accumulate a deficit of 

$16 million. Next year, the 

University of Montreal expects to lose 
that amount on its own. 

Concordia will be losing about $6 
million, and late this month the Board of 
Governors ordered the administration to 
find ways of cutting back on expenses 
by $3 million. McGill has already cut 
back on staff and services. 

In other words, the crunch is on, and 
the provincial government says they can 
do little to help: everybody has to cut 
back. 

Even with an election race, there have 
been no promises. 

On January 31, Camille Laurin, 
Minister of Education, said beforean 
audience of university officials that “We 
(the government) cannotcontinue to 
finance a rapid expansion of our 
universities, we very simply do-not have 
the means.” 

Before a Concordia audience Februa- 
ry 11, Claude Ryan, leader of the Liberal 
Party, said a liberal government would 
have no qualms about cutting university 
funding if it became economically 
necessary. “There are no sacred cows in 
consideration of financial problems,” he 
said. 


FINANCIAL CRISIS 


In times of financial crisis, it appears 
that the public doesn’t view universities 
as Sacred cows either as there has been 
little if any outcry when the provincial 
budget was released a few weeks ago. 

Despite pleas from Quebec universit- 

_ ies that about a 12 per cent increase in 
funding was necessary to maintain 
current levels of expenditure, anda 
further recommendation from the 
Conseil des Universités, a government 
advisory agency, the budget allowed for 
only a 6.8 per cent increase. 

It appears there is no choice for 


universities in this province but to cut 
back and this is exactly what the 
government intends to force the to do. 

“Universities willhave to reevaluate 
their activities, proceed to make certain 
choices, eliminate structures or 
programmes, regroup resources, divide 
areas of development between them and 
other existing educationalresources, 
engage in new collaborations, put into 
action certains types of development, all 
while assuring the balance of our whole 
university system,’’ Laurin said last 
January. 

The Conseil des Universités, in a 
paper released January 28 called 
Evaluation des études avancées et de la 
recherche, says that despite the financial 
squeeze, universities, collectivelyasa 
network will have the responsibility to 
respond to the heed of a developing and 
knowing society such as Quebec's, by 
the best possible utilization of resources 
put at their disposal. 


DEFINE PRIORITIES 


“It’s up to the universities to define 
their own priorities, to plan their 
activities, to determine a plan of action 
to enable them to obtain their objectives, 
organize and administrate their program- 
mes, to allocate their resources, and 
voluntarily participate in  interinstit- 
utional activities,” said Laurin. 

The hints are there, that universities 
must not only start planning for the 
future, butstart planning together, in 
order to survive this next decade. 

“The context of the 80’s, characterized 
by requirements of a new type of 
development and by the prospect of 
austerity, emphasizes in a very critical 
manner the necessity of such coordin- 
ation,” said Laurin. 


* * * * 


Star date 1981: The. Spaceship 
University has been badly damaged in 


an encounter with the Spaceship — 


Austerity and seeks refuge on Planet 


Public Opinion. Permission to land has és 
been denied until the eae ba 


as well as be able to land without™ 
crashing. The Captain leans back in his 


chair and thinks for a_ solution: 
RATIONALIZATION??? 

In Ontario, a financial squeeze has 
been in place on universities for the last 
few years. This is the stingiest province 
in Canada, spending $4,564 per 
university student as opposed to the 
national average of $5,597 per student. 

For 1979-80 the Ontario Council of 
University Affairs, similar to Quebec's 
Conseil des Universités, recommended 
an operating grant increase of 6.15 per 
cent. The government granted only 4.9 
per cent. For 1980-81, the Council 
recommended agrantincrease of 9.2 
percent, and the governmentgranted an 
increase of 7.2 percent. And fornext 
year, a generous increase of 10 per cent 
was granted...but the Council recom- 
mended a 12 per cent increase in 
operating funds. 


THE BIG SQUEEZE 


At the University of Toronto, $3 
million had to be cut from this year’s 
budget, McMaster has had to trim $2.4 
million in ‘the last two years, and 
Carleton had to cut 60 of its 175 summer 
courses last year because of a million 
dollar deficit. 

Over the past three years, according 
to the OCUA, full-time faculty positions 
have declined by 1.7 per cent, full-time 
limited term positions by 8.8 per cent, 
and part-time faculty by 8.3 percent. 
Non-academic staff has been cut by 4 
per cent over the same period. 


ONTARIO EXAMPLE 


So what do problems in Ontario have 
to do with Quebec? Quite simply, the 
answer.is.that. whatever universities try 
to do to alleviate the problem in Ontario 
usually can be chalked up as a learning 
experience. And this is exactly what is 
happening. 

In the process of being underfunded, 
Ontario universities have been looking 
at a variety of solutions. The one most 
frequentlycited solutionis something 
called RATIONALIZATION. 
A sounds like a new buzzword for 


et for the last three 
verte in ‘various Peon papers in 
Ontario, as well asimplemented toa 


certain degree at the graduate program 
level both there and in Quebec. 


PREVENT DUPLICATING 


Itits paper, System Rationalization: A 
Responsibility and an Opportunity, 
released last September, the OCUA 
defined it as preventing and eliminating 
undesirable duplication in order to 
protect existing strong programs, to 
preserve opportunities forinnovation, 
and to ensure that resources be 
effectively used and available in areas of 
need. 

“Program proliferation,” 
continues, ‘when combined with 
financial restraint and enrollment 
decline, will lead to the spreading of 
resources too thinly and the dilution of 
strengths.” 

In other words, what rationalization 
entails is trying to get more effective use 
of every available resource. 


COST EFFICIENT 


It applies the logic of the private sector 
notion, that cost efficiency is achieved 
through the reduction, consolidation of 
duplicate or weak ‘product lines’. Thus, 
it therefore follows that the strong 
product lines, or programs are 
protected. 

The emphasis is on 2nd (Masters) and 
3rd (Doctorate) programmes, however, 
the report also states this process can 
apply to undergraduate programmes as 
well. 


the report 


* * * * 


In the transporterroom, atechnician 
was ready to beam up supplies from the 
Planet Public Opinion’s surface. The 
captain was worried; the Spaceship 
Austerity was closing fast. The 
Rationalization package probably 
would be acceptable to the Planet, but 
what effect would it have on his ship? He 
consulted with his Chief Engineer... 


+ + + + 


The idea of rationalizing the university 
system has taken hold in Quebec. The 
Conseildes Universités report of last 
January lists similar aims and recom- 
mendations as the OCUA report of last 
September. Camille Laurin hinted at the 


ATIONA 


HATOWA 


subject during his January 31 speech. 

Lastly, the universities, through the 
Conférénce des Recteurs et Principaux 
des Universités du Québec (CREPUQ) 
have already begun discussions on the 
subject. 

Already at the graduate level, (known 
as 2nd and 3rd cycle) as is the case in 
Ontario, new programs are Carefully 
evaluated to make sure that they do not 
duplicate existing programs, and that it 
will make a contribution to education in 
Quebec. 

With future programs under control, 
the Conseil felt it was now time to look at 
current ones, and consequently offered 
to begin a five year study. There are 

- currently 400 Masters programsand 200 
Doctorate programs being offered in 
universities across the province. 


NO SAVINGS 


However, while rationalization § in 
Ontario implies cost saving through 
efficiency, the Conseil report states an 
“operation of evaluation of programs 
such as is proposed here, is not and can 
not be a major instrument of cost 
reduction.” 

Russell Breen, Concordia’s Vice 
Rector Academic, agreed with this 
statement. 

“My own personal experience is that it 
is so infrequent that you save any 
money,” said Breen, explaining that the 
cost of establishing cost evaluation 
committees to overlook the various 
sectors or disciplines would mean more 
money spent than saved. 

Eigel Pedersen, McGill’s Vice- 
Principal Academic, said this could be 
true in that case, but added he thought 
that it was still possible to save money 
through rationalization. 

However, Pedersen said, ‘“‘you 
shouldn't be prevented from doing it 
because it doesn’t work (in saving 
money).” 

So why do it? 
© “Dthink some of thémireally do be! 
its will save money,” Said Breen, 
added, “It makes it easier to plan ‘in the 
future. ‘? 

Even if the economy were in good 
shape, Breen said there Would still be.a 
move to push rationalization, but “there 
would not be much muscle toim ely 
this.” 


1S IT VALID. 


“Even in time of. expansion it is. 
necessary to know where you are 
going,’ said Breen, adding’ that 
expansion usually leads to contraction 


= Siotbe true is inexpensive programs, 


(in the economy), therefore its “usually 
good to know if expansion (of 
programs) has a long term viability.” 

“It’s the overlap that worries the 
people who finance the universities,” 
said Pedersen. By duplication, univer- 
sities spread their resources more 
thinly, he added. 

“By combining our resources we 
avoid duplication and produce better 
students,” Pedersen added. 

Pedersen said there was an optimal 
level of duplication after which there’s “a 
waste of money.” 

Even if there was enough funds to 
have a Faculty of Medicine in every 
university, for example, “none of them 
would be big enough to be any good,” 
said Pedersen. 


WON’T WORK EVERYWHERE 


“It could develop or enhance the 
quality of education but that won't 
necessarily happen inall programs,” 
said Breen. 

~Breenysaid the areasywheresthismay 


where specialist training is usually 
required. This may mean duplication is 
even more necessary, because large 
class sizes could mean poorer results. 


Pedersen agreed somewhat, and said | 


there is a danger of taking a private 


sector outlook on the Cost efficiency of — 


universities. “It runs the risk of basing 
cost efficiency on class size.” 


“Universities are not like manufac- 
turing light bulbs,” Pedersen added, | 
“(you) can't look at production of 


knowledge the same way.” 


a : 
Fem ake She 
(PPTL | 


‘ 


What worries most people in both 
Ontario and Quebec is government 
intervention if the universities don’t go 
through the process themselves. 


DEFINE ROLE 
The basis of rationalization is what is 


called ‘role differentiation’. This means 


“there must be a developing recognition 
by allinstitutions of the role of each 
institution within the system,” the OCUA 
report reads, and “once this is 
established each institution must accept 
its role within the system and base its 
plans for the future on existing 
strengths.” 

A process such as this would require 
the cooperation and coordination of the 
universities, and government inter- 
vention could lead to poor results. 


CUT ESSENTIALS 


“If a zealous civil servant who doesn’t 
understand universities gets the right to 
impose rationalization, they mightcut 
out the e 


languages,” he added, explaining thata 
program available only in one language 
could limit accessibility. 

“Overrationalizationcando harm to 
the undergraduate level,” Pedersen also 
pointed out, Since professors are 
attracted by the degree of second and 
third cycle programs as a as security 
of a program. 

But, Pedersen added, _ don’t see 
anybody creating a master plan and 
shuffling the whole deck.” 

“Universities left to do it themselves 


intial things, said Pedersen. — 
“Itcould be s severe in a province with two 
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aren't going to doit,” said Breen. “There 
is need of some form of external force 
that will prod universities.” 


* * * * 


The SPACESHIP AUSTERITY had 
undertaken the attack once more, and 
the Captain of the UNIVERSITY had to 
think fast about what he was going todo; 
trying to escape at high speed was 
putting a drain on the shields, and his 
phasers were out. How was he to 
challenge his foe? He called back to the 
transporter room.... 


* * * * 


“It’s a challenge for the universities in | 
the future,” said Breen. 

However, Breen said that the 
Université du Québec a Montréal 
(UQAM) was already keenly interested 
in collaboration. 

UQANM is the second poorest in terms 
of resources (only to be beaten out by 
Concordia), and collaboration, in terms 
of joint programs, another form of 
rationalizing the system, offers it the 
chance to tap the resources of some of 
the richer universities. 

Laurin, in his speech, also pointed out 
that UQAM could develop this way 
instead of trying to get more of its own 
resources. 

Breen said rationalization “affects the 
emerging universities more than the 
established ones.” 

He explained that newer universities 
such as UQAM and Concordia have 
much more room to develop, but the 
established universities usually have the 
programs already, “though not neces- 
sarily good quality.” 

Pedersen agreed that older universities 
were least likely to be affected than the 
emerging ones. “It’s hard to take 
something out of what somebody's 
already doing. It’s easier to prevent new 
programs.” 

However, he said emerging universities 


would | more likely propose new 
~ programs than the established, and 


therefore would 
programs accepted. 

“Some universities are not adding as 
much, sinee they are worried about 
being with something they'll be stuck 
with,” Pedersen said. 

Rationalization, if it becomes more a 
probability than a possibility, can havea 
profound effect on the quality of our 
education. 

Whereas there is the potential of only 


continued on page 12 


likely get their 


WeATION 
LZATION 
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McLuhan cont’d 
from p. 16 


McLuhan magic began to wear 
thin on the university admini- 
stration. 

McLuhan continued to teach 
his “Media and Society” course 
to graduate students, butthe 
enrollment in the course fell 
each year, down to only ten 
students in 1978. 

In an era of cutbacks, 
McLuhan’s Centre becamean 
obvious target forextinction. 
Not only was the Centre 
perceived as too much expense 
for too little, but McLuhan was 
notoriously heedless of bureau- 
cratic obligations, and conse- 
quently the Centre became 
increasingly alienated from the 
School of Graduate Studies. Of 
this problem, McLuhan’s friend 
and colleague, Claude Bissell 
said: 

“Since its inception, there 
has been an uneasy relationship 
between the Graduate School 
and McLuhan. | don’t say this 
by way of criticism of the 
Graduate School, since Mc- 
Luhan was no respecter of 
departmental boundaries, and 
was more interested in his 
international dialoguethanin 
meeting graduate school require- 
ments. 

Despite the financial burden 
of the Centre, the School of 


cut off the excess fat. 

When McLuhan suffered a 
severe stroke in September of 
1979 the School was put into 
the difficult position of com- 
bining regret and condolence 
with the timely and expedient 


business of closing the Centre. 


The attempt to handle the 


‘| situation tactfully failed, how- 
_ | ever, and SGS’s announcement 


that itintended to shut down 
the Centre was met with 
outrage. 

Appropriately, the retirement 
of the media guru became a 


media event. Widespread media 
coverage was given to an 
effective campaign to save 
McLuhan’s Centre. Spear- 
headed by McLuhan’s son, Eric, 
the campaign attracted the 
support of Woody Allen, writer 
Tom Wolfe and many of 
McLuhan’s_ distinguished 
friends, like Buckminster Fuller 
and Edmund Carpenter. Be- 
cause of a speech impairment 
caused by his stroke, McLuhan 
was unable to participate 
actively in the campaign: 

Under the pressure of the 
media exposure, the School of 
Graduate Studies hastily struck 
a committee to review its 
decision to come up with some 
sort of compromise. In May of 
1980 the committee tabled a 
report recommending that a 
“McLuhan Program in Culture 
and Technology” be established 
in place of the Centre. 

The budget allotted to the 
new program was considerably 
less than what the Centre had 
received, but the gesture of the 
new proposal satisfied Mc- 
Luhan’s supporter. 

Despite his illness McLuhan 
continued with his work and 
was reported to be recovering 
successfully from his stroke. 
The news of his sudden death at 
the end of December shocked 
and saddened the academic 
community, friends and critics 
alike. He was buried to the 
drones of his beloved bagpipes 


: K and a chorus of eulogies. 
Wed April 8 aan se Graduate Studies continued In the many tributes to 
Loyola Campus Centre HAVE A GOOD providing funds to keep it McLuhan following hisdeath 
SUMMER going. ButSGSundoubtably there has been a common 
FREE ADMISSION WE'LL SEE YOU IN had an eye on McLuhan’s _ strain: Marshall McLuhanwasa 
SERENDIPITY ALLEY imminent retirement and the man whose ideas were ahead of 
MUSIC BY STARLIGHT ame al - hatchets were upandwaitingto _ their time, and will be vindicated 


by the judgement of history. If 
this is so, then McLuhan is 
destined to take his place in 
Time’s ledger beside Darwin 
and Freud. It is true that 
McLuhan was highly misunder- 
stood, but even his supporters 
agree that much of the 
confusion was of McLuhan’s 
own doing. Perhaps his greatest 
failing is that his work is not 
held together by a unifying 
theory, but perhaps this is only 
a reflection of a fragmented 
world incapable of achieving a 
unified identity. 
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By JANET PORTER 


OTTAWA (CUP)—A group of women at the Carleton 
School of Journalism have formally complained there 
is sexual harassment of students by one or more 
faculty members in that school, ranging from sexist 
jokes inclass to sexual blackmail and physical assault. 

The allegations were made by three journalists who 
said they were speaking fora group of 25 students who 
met to discuss “‘sexual harasment in the school of 
journalism.” 


oncordia University is no exception to the 
incidents of sexual harassment. Lastterm,a 


university ad hoc sexual grievance committee 
was struck to deal with such incidents. Among the 
members, twelve cases of harassment have been heard 
of in the past two years. 

“I’m not sure if it’s the tip of the iceberg. There’s no 
way to establish it. Many incidents go uncomplained 
about,” said Suzanne Belson, university ombudsman 
and ad hoc committee member. The committee had 
been set up after several current members came into 
contact with a case of sexual harassment and jointly 
felt the case was not properly taken care of. This was 
not because of a lack of concern, but for lack of set 
procedures. 

“There are no specific procedures,” to be followed 
with a complaint of sexual harassment, said Belson. 
“There has not been, previously, a way to deal with 
complaints of sexual harassment.” 


UNIVERSITY RESPONSIBILITY 


The university “is realizing that being this large an 
organization, it is the university’s responsibility to deal 
with it,” said Belson. 

Members of the committee include John Daniel, 
Vice-Rector Academic, Nancy Bolton, code 
administrator, Shelley Blick, personnel officer, Nancy 
Cullen, health services supervisor, Gary Coldevin, 
associate professor of Education, and Belson. 

The members meet to discuss procedures which, if 
approved, go before various university bodies for 
approval and implementation into Concordia’s Code of 
Conduct. 


OUR DEFINITION 


One of the things the committee has done is to 
approve a definition for the Code: “For the purpose of 
this Code, sexual harassment of a member of the 
university community is defined as: unwanted 
attention of a sexually-oriented nature that interferes 
with the performance or environment of an individual; 
implied or expressed threat of reprisal, actual reprisal, 
or the denial of opportunity for refusal to comply witha 
sexually-oriented request.” 


ADOPTED FROM YORK 


The definition, modelled after the adopted York 
University definition, gives university community 
members a method of identifying a specific problem. 

In addition, it allows victims “to realize that others 
don’t have the right to do this,” said Bolton. Women 
often feel alone in the position they are forced into. Yet, 
they are not. ; 

Although most cases of sexual harassment involve a 


SEXUAL 
FIRRASSMEN -4 


power situation, that is a professor and student, or an 
employer and employee, it can and does happen 
between colleagues and peers. 

One female university student had experiences of 
sexual harassment, although they are not as severe as 
those outlined in the committee definition. 

She would be inclass writing notes. Suddenly “| 
would look up and he (aclassmate) would be staring at 
my face.’’ Because of the close proximity (he was 
seated next to her) she would be taken aback. 

“When it happens, it’s a real jolt. Basically he was 
eyeballing me.” 

Now, she sits “as far as possible away from him. He’s 
still like that. It bothers me; | refuse to be alone (in the 
classroom) with him.” 


THREATS 
While this experience is not as serious initially as one 


| am in pedestrian transit 
with windblown hair 
Warned by a whistle 


whiplashed anyhow; 
whining wheels 
raucous laughter 

and one bugeyed leer 


of a student who is being threatened with a lowered 
grade or a female employee being teased by the 
promise of a promotion if sexual favours are provided, 
the emotional effect of the situation is something to 
consider. 

Although the student tries not to think about it, “it’s 
not funny when it happens,” it bothers her, and if 
continued further could affect her performance in the 
classroom. And this isn’t fair. 
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WHAT TO DO 
IN TIMES OF NEED 


What is important is that this woman should know 
that the man is harassing her and that doesn’t have to 
be put up with. If the situation worsened, forexample if 
he followed her home, she might have substantial 
grounds for complaint. 

Within the university, there are several procedures a 
complaintif can follow. Informal complaints are lodged 
quite often with the oomudsmen’s office, but generally 
the person doesn’t want anything done about it. 
However, they feel the ombudsmen’s office should 
know, said Belson. 

The complaint can be discussed with the 
ombudsman, options could be pointed out; at least a 
forum is provided for the victim to air feelings. All 
complaints are completely confidential; the 
complainer or harasser’s name need not be mentioned, 
emphasized Belson. 

If a person wants to formally complain, he cango to 
the code administrator. Other options include the 
Quebec Human Rights Commission, the school 
administration or the police. 

Presently the Code of Conduct is not set up to take 
care of complaints in the way that it should be done, 
say both Belson and Nancy Bolton.. 

The ad hoc committee is considering a suggestion 
that the complaint might go to some vice-rector, 
selected by the rector so that a certain amount of 
expertise might be gathered. 


Belson maintains that “people should not have to 
walk around with this burden. It’s a very damaging sort 
of thing; no one to talk to.” 

Belson said the committee is not trying to dictate to 
faculty members or administrators how to act by virtue 
of amending the Code of Conduct, but the members 
just want to make sure that power situations such as 
professor-student or employer-employee-relationships 
are not exploited. 
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Student movement 
cont'd from p. 7 


According to Lajoie, Dawson 
College has much more in 
common with the CEGEP de 
Rosemont than with the other 
anglophone CEGEPs because 
of similarities in education 
concepts and the _ socio- 
economic background of stu- 
.dents. 


Likewise, Marianopolishas 


more in common with Brébeuf 
and even Concordia has more 
in common with UQAM than it 
does with McGill or Bishop's. 

These similarities may well 
be factors that succeed in 
narrowing the rift between 
anglophoneand francophone 
students. 


NARROW RIFT 


Because the massive cutbacks 
in education funding by the 
government as well as the 
chopping of the bursaries 
budget, Lajoie said ‘‘students 
are going to get a lot closer 
together. There will bea lot less 
blanket to share, and once that 
happens, we start snuggling.” 

While money is not the sole 
factor concerning students, itis 
an important one. 

The two biggest student 
strikes in recent memory were 
over the inadequacy of the 
loansand bursaries program. 
The latter strike lasted over one 
month and affected about 
100,000 students across the 
province. Atits peak in early 
December 1978, there were 
over 30 CEGEPs participating 
as well the universitiesin the 
Université du Québec system. 

Only two anglophone 


CEGEPs were involved at all — . 


John Abbott and Champlain 
Regional in Lennoxville. Neither 
of the institutions supported a 
full-fledged strike either, choo- 


Rationalization 
’ cont'd from p. 9 


sing instead to show token 
solidarity with their franco- 
phone counterparts. 


ECONOMIC REASONS 


The poor participation was 
analysed by the then Quebec 
Bureau Chief for Canadian 
University Press Havi Echen- 
berg. In anarticle printed in The 
Georgian after the strike was 
over. 

She wrote students had left 
their classes for economic 
reasons (poor loans and 
bursaries) and returned for the 
very Ss ame reason. If students 
had stayed out any longer, it 
would have been to their 
financial detriment. 

Echenberg also wrote the 
anglophone job market in 
Quebec was more limited and 
could possibly be a reason for 
the poor showing (although 
this was unlikely since students 
had much greater mobility 
outside the province). She also 
reasoned that students may 
have deducted that because 
they were English, they may not 
have carried as much political 
weight as their francophone 
counterparts. 

These events were detri- 
mental to the overall student 
movement because they empha- 
sized differences between the 
two cultures and not the 
similarities inherent in a certain 
category of people in our 
society-students. 

But now, things are changing. 

“Inmany ways, it’s anideal 
era to get together because 
things are getting repressive 
very quickly,” said Lajoie. 

The draft, Reagan, El! Salva- 
dor, as well as large education 
budget cuts and looming 
unemployment, these are things 


that make people very sensitive, 
he said. 

Universities are being forced 
to sidestep their principles, 
such as access their education, 
just to survive financially. At the 
moment, students in Quebec’s 
universities come from the 
upper echelons of the socio- 
economic scale. 

Because of this, student 
activists who demand more 
than they’re getting have a poor 
reputation in society. 

“We’re seen as bums and 
free-loaders,” said Lajoie. 

However, as universities 
become more closed and 
education once more returns to 
being for the priviledged only, 
this misrepresentative image 
may dissolve. 


GROWN UP 


Lajoie said the student 
movementhas also grown up 
since its beginnings. 

“People have gotten away 
from calling strikes every 
second or third day,” said 
Lajoie. 

He also said the movement 
has gotten its communication 
act together. 

“People have learned to 
throw a press conference that 
people will attend,” he said. 
“We know that you don’t plana 
demonstration ona Saturday 
night because you won't get 
media coverage.” 

Perhaps the biggest challenge 
ahead forboth anglophone and 
francophone student associa- 
tions, is getting more students 
involved. 

This feat may be easier for 
francophone associations be- 
cause of their structure. 
Generally, they are not recog- 
nized by theiradministrations 


and have very little money. 
EVERYONE STRUGGLING 


Associations at several 
Quebec universities, including 
the U de M, the Université du 
Québec a Montréal and Laval 


must receive a 50 plus one per 
cent positive vote from their 
entire student bodies for their 
association elections to be 
recognized by their respective 
administrations. Here at Con- 
cordia, the elections are 
recognized by a simple majority 
as long as two per cent of the 
student population votes. 

Some people think the 
francophone associations better 
represent their students because 
they were voted into office by a 
larger percentage of students. 
Of course, if you consider 2,000 
students participating in an 
election is considered an 
extremely good show for a 
large university, it isn’t surpri- 
sing to see the francophone 
associations want their rights to 
exist legislated at the govern- 
mental level. 

According to Lajoie, anglo- 
phone associations ‘dohave 
the money but on the other 
hand, they've sacrificed things 
to get that money, such as 
general assemblies.” In anglo- 
phone institutions, there is 
generally less direct contact 
between the associationsand 
the students it represents, less 
information flow and less 
debate about its objectives. 

Francophone associations, 
on the other hand, “are so poor 
they have to rely on students 
each and every day just to stay 


20,000 graduate students whocanbe 
directly affected through the cancellation 
of programs or joining of two together, 
there are still many future graduate 
students who will be affected. 


DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES 


At the same time, as pointed out 
earlier, rationalization can have severe 
effects on the quality of undergraduate 
programmes. 

Recruiting good professors and 
researchers often depends on the 
degree of graduate programs in a 
university, and on their security. 

Plus, rationalization does not neces- 
sarily attack the real problem that affects 
the quality of ur education: under- 
funding. 

Even in an rationalized university 
system, there is no guarantee that the 
existing programs will be adequately 
funded. 

Undergraduate programscould be 
rationalized too, as the OCUA has 
indicated in Ontario, and Laurin in 
Quebec. 

“Role differentiation at the graduate 
level might occur in such a way as to 
leave only a skeleton of general Arts and 
Science programs, thus preventinga 
university from realizing one of its major 
objectives—to offer a general Arts and 


Science education,’ says an Ontario 
Federation of Students response 
document to rationalization. 


WHERE TO CUT? : 


Special programs, such as _Inter- 
disciplinary or Woman's Studies, the 
document points out, could also be 
unprotected in the process of rationa- 
lization, especially in the face of strictly 
anenrollmentcriteria which is quite 
often proposed. 

Also, the document points out, role 
differentiation could end up with some 
universities having the more attractive 
professional or ‘quasi professional’ 
programs and others with traditional 
offerings. This could wreak havoc in the 
funding system, perhaps leading toa 
limit of accessibility of students toa 
university education. 

Also there could be constant 
confusion in a system with constant 
changes in enrollment patterns. In 
Ontario, as wellas Quebec, there has 
been little study done on possible future 
educational needs. 

Forexample, what are the implications 
of an ever-growing group of part-time 
students? According to 1979-80 figures, 
more than half the graduate students in 
Quebec are part-time students. With 
rationalization, some programs may not 


be offered on a part-time basis. 

“The issue isnot that the university 
system should be reorganized and 
coordinated, but rather how much 
reorganization should occur” the OFS 
document states. 

Thus, it is important for students not 
only to keep a watchful eye and propose 
other alternatives, but to participate in 
processes that are implemented. 

In the case of rationalization, which is 
seriously being discussed in Quebec, 
student participation could not be more 
of a necessity. 


The Captain told his Chief Engineer to 
place the rationalization package into a 
cannister to be beamed aboard the 
SPACESHIPAUSTERITY. The UNIVER- 
SITY’S foe was closing in ata swift pace. 
If the package was set off too close, 
there could be grave consequences. 

“lcanna gurantee the safety o’ the 
ship Captain,” the Chief Engineer 
warned. 

“Is there any other choice?” was the 
reply .... 


alive.” Likewise, it is much 
easier for them to fall apart. 

One of the major priorities of 
next year’s co-presidents here 
at Concordia is to attempt a 
more grass-roots approach to 
politics—in other words, rea- 
ching out to the average 
students. 


GRASS ROOTS 


According to Lajoie, ‘when 
you think of the average 
student, you think of someone 
who doesn’t get involved in 
anything.” He explained that 
average students will not 
change, but an impetus in the 
student movement would cause 
more non-average students to 
join in. 

Lajoie believes students care 
about what happens to them as 
wellas what happens around 
them. He said students don’t 
want to be an_ intellectual 
proletariat with no choice, or at 
least who feel they have no 
choice. 

“Students like liberty, they 
like to Know what is happening 
to them,” he said. 

As for those students who will 
not get involved because they 
harbour defeatist attitudes, 
Lajoie had only one thing to 
say. 

“They’re the ones who will 
never win, because they never 
will have tried.” 
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ATTENTION 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Dear International Student: 


The purpose of this letter is to inform you officially of the decision of the 
Québec Government to increase substantially the tuition fees paid by 
international students studying in Québec. 


It should be clearly understood that this increase is a government directive, 
and the University deplores it. In a communiqué released on 2 March 1981, 
the Rector of the University, Dr. J.W. O’Brien, stated the following: “The 
government has beenconcerned with developing Québec’s international 
relationshipsand its reputation abroad. The imposition of massive fee 
increases on foreign students already in our universities is inconsistent with 
the government’s own goals, and extremely short-sighted.” Notwithstanding 
our objections and indeed the critical comments from other University 
Rectors, the new tuition fee structure must be implemented. Starting in 
September 1981, therefore, current/y registered international students will 
be subject to the following tuition fee structure: 


a) Full-time international students who have already completed a term of 
study in a recognized programme at a Québec university prior to 
September 1981 will pay tuition fees at Concordia University inthe 
amount of $83.33 per credit (i.e., $1,249.95 per 15 credits - one term). 
These fees will be adjusted upwards in subsequent years. It is incumbent 
on these students to enter the last term of their programme of study no 
later than January |, 1984 or January I, 1985, depending on whether they 
are registered in a six (6) or eight (8) term programme. 


International students who are registerd in specific programmes, such as 
medical interns and doctoral candidates writing their dissertations, will 
pay tuition fees proportional to those paid by Québec students. 


©) Tuition fees of $137.60 per credit (i.e. $2,064. per 15 credits - one term) 
will be assessed to international students at Concordia University who, 
though registered at a Québec university prior to September 1981, have 
not completed at least [2 credits in the programme in which they will be 
registered in September. 


Students who, having finished their programme of studies, wish to enter a 
new one in September 1981 will be subject to the differential fees for new 
international students ($4,128). 


International students may change their programme of studies once so long 
as they remain in the same “cycle” (B.A., M.A., etc.). Internatioal students 
may transfer once toa similar programme of studies in a different university 
so long as they again remain in the same “cycle.” 


Recognizing that this substantial increase in the differential fees may cause 
hardship for some international students, the Québec Government has 
established a small emergency fund to assist financially the most needy 
students. Should you feel that your financial situation warrants 
consideration for assistance from this fund, you should contact the 
International Student Advisor on your Campus: 


Ms. E. Morey 

Dean of Students Office, Hall-405 
Sir George Williams Campus 
879-2840 


Mr. J. de Gaspé Bonar 

Dean of students Office, AD-135 
Loyola Campus 

482-0320, local 346 


Please rest assured that the University regrets this unfortunate situation, and 
that it will do everything in its power to lighten this additional burden 
imposed on you. 


Yours truly, 
Russell Breen, 
Vice Rector, Academic. 


. . a) Citizens of: a 


The above-mentioned fees do not include Health Insurance and Student 
Services or incidental fees which the University is obliged to add to your total 
bill. It should be noted that the following students are exempted from paying 
differential fees: 


a) International students who have completeda term of study ina 
recognized programme at a Québec university prior to September 1978. 
These students are required to have entered the last term of their 
programme of study no later than January I, 1891 or January 1, 1982, 
depending again on the length of their programme of study. 


Diplomats, consular personnel, duly accredited representatives or civil 
servants of a foreign country, the United nations or of one of its 
organizations, of an intergovernmental organization to which Canada 
belongs or any member of the staff of the above-listed persons who are 
working in Canada in an official capacity. 


The spouse and unmarried children of the above-listed persons. 


) A student who is duly registered at a university,and who has come to 
Québec as either an exchange student or within the framework of a 
programme of cooperation agreed to by Québec and which exempts the 
participants from paying differential fees. 


A student who is duly registered at a university and who comes from a 
country which has signed an agreement with Québec to this effect. 
(See Appendix) 


A student who is duly registered at a university and whose status as a 
convention refugee has been recognized, though he may not yet have 
received the permission to settle here. 


A student who is duly registered at a university in a programme of studies 
which is specifically exempted by the Ministry of Education. 
(See Appendix) 


"APPENDIX 


Exemptions from the higher tuition fee: 
France. ere RAE re oe ent 
_ 2.République Centrafricaine 
"-3.Sénégal Pe echt vs pea 
_ 4.République de la Céte d'Ivoire 
~ §.Royaume du Maroc © at Oar Aree ee eee 
6.République algérienne démocratique et populaire 


-7.République du Zaire 


- 8.République du Mali 
9.République Togolaise 
10.République de Tunésie per 
II.Vénézuela (Scholarship students in Administration of Justice) 


- Honours in French Literature 

. Specialization in French Literature 

. Major in French -Literature 

. Honours in Québec Literature 

. Specialization in Québec Literature 

- Major in Québec Literature 
Holders of Diplomatic Visa. 


Any student from the above categories who is receiving a scholarship from an 
International or Canadian Organization (Ex.: CIDA) must pay full foreign fee 
except if the sponsoring organization has reached an agreement with the 
Gouvernement du Québec. On/y one organization has reached such an agreement: 


AUP ELE: Association des universités partiellement ou entiérement de 
langue francaise. 


Legal 


By JOHN TOURNEUR 


George isa first year student, 
and he’s looking for some 
furniture for his apartment. He 
finds what he wants, signs a 
contract for $1,800 and puts 
down a $700 deposit. The next 
day, George realizeshecan't 
afford the furniture. He goes 
back to the store and asks for 
cancellation plus his deposit 
back, but the salesperson 
points to a clause in the 
contract saying that George 
must pay either 20 per cent or 
accept delivery of the furniture 
and pay in full. Either he loses 
$360 for furniture he will never 
see or he will go broke trying to 
pay for furniture he can't 
afford...or is this the case? 


The three most common 
problems are marital, 
lease and immigration. 


come over to Sir George’s Dean 
of Students’s Office and open 
up their “legal aid clinic” for two 
hours to help those like George 
who are not sure how to help 
themselves with legal’‘problems. 

Free of charge, to students 
and faculty at Concordia, 
people come in with a host of 
problems. 


ea2an tae ae 


Nes Ge 
“More than 50 per cent of the 
problems we can give an 
answerrighthere,” said Pau: 
Unterberg, who has been a 
lawyer for about twenty years. 
“We either answer the 
question or steer them to the 
right person,” he added. 
Unterberg said the three 


mostcommon problems were. 


marital, lease, and immigration. 


Diane is a staff worker, and 
wishes to divorce her husband. 
She has two children, aged 13 
and 14. Does she have to have a 
legal separation first before she 
can ask fora divorce? What are 
her rights as regards to the 
custody of the children? Are 
they old enough to decide for 
themselves? 


“People might come here to 
know their rights,” said Lise 
Labelle, a partner of Unterberg’s 
for the last three years who 
specializes in marital law. 

“Some women don’t know 
they have the right to leave.” 

Labelle said that some people 


Bacardi is 
beautiful by 
itself. Clean. 


enjoying it. 


| Light. Smooth 
tasting. That's 
why it goes so 
smoothly with | 
sO Many mixers. | 
Add your own 
favourite taste 
to Bacardi, and & 
you Can count on 


view separation and divorce as 
the same thing. 

Unterberg said they would 
prefer to see marital problems 
settled first “in the living room 
instead of settling it in the 
courts.” 

“You try to deal with human 
problems on a human level,” he 
added. 

Harold was a first year 
student whose landlord an- 
nounced that his rent was going 
up. He phoned up his landlord to 
tell her he could not afford it 
and therefore he was moving 
out. After he had moved out he 
received a notice saying he 
owed one month’s rent for not 
giving proper notification. He 
appeared before the Rental 
Board and could not defend 
himself. Now the landlord is 
suing for the money... 

“Sometimes if they delay 
there’s nothing they can do 
after,’’said Unterberg, adding 
that people often contact a 
lawyer too late. 

“Maybe because they’re 
afraid the lawyer will costso 
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aid saves trouble and $$$ 


much,” Labelle explained. 

“A lawyer, like a dentist or a 
doctor, is usually far less 
painful too early than too late,” 
said Unterberg. 

And for most students, it 
could hurt far less than they 
think. Most students have 


access to legal aid in the 
province. 
“Legal aid is a system 


whereas persons can obtain the 
services of a lawyer of their own 


~ choice, and it will be paid by the 


government,” 
scribed. 

Any person residing in the 
province of Quebec, including 
international students, are 
eligible to use this service, as 
long they are not earning more 
than $155 a week. 

Legal aid functions geogra- 
phically, so there is no one 
address where a student can 
go, but this can be found in the 
telephone book. 

“When we feel the person is 
eligible for legal aid we tell them 
which address to go and geta 
legal aid mandate,”said Unter- 


Unterberg de- 


berg. 

Unterberg said there has 
been little change in the 
awareness of students towards 
the law. When it comes to 
contracts, for example, such as 
a lease, he said, students 
sometimes do not realize what 
they are signing. 

Paul Unterberg has been 
practicing for twenty years, and 
has a Bachelor of Arts anda 
Bachelor of Commerce from Sir 
George Williams University 
(before itmerged with Loyola 
College to become Concordia). 


He started his law degree at 
McGill and finished it at 
Université de Montreal. His 
speciality is Civil Responsibility, 
which covers such areas as 
accidents and negligence. 

Lise Labelle graduated from 


Unterberg said there 
has been little change 
in the awareness of 
students towards the 
law. 


Ottawa Université three years 
ago and has been with Unter- 
berg’s firm since. Her speciality 
is Divorce Law, or marital work, 
and she has written a book on 
travel law. 

“Outside of those three fields 
we try to send them to people 
we know are specialized in that 


field,” said Unterberg. 
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McLuhan gave message to pop culture 


By MATTHEW FRASER 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Marshall McLuhan is addres- 
sing a large group at a 
symposium on surrealism. He 
takes the podium and immedia- 
tely lapses into the obscure and 


disjointed speaking stylethat | 


made him famous a decade 
before. The literary allusions he 
tosses off are so arcane that not 
even the most practised pseudos 
nod their heads approvingly. 

‘We all remember when Swift 
said...”, McLuhan remarks, and 
with casual ease ties in the 
seemingly irrelevant quote to 
the subject at hand. People are 
beginning to shift in their seats. 

“Of course newspapers are 
the best example of surrealism 
today,” continues McLuhan. 
“Just look at the front page of 
any major daily.It’s a surreal 
experience.” 

And thensomething happens, 
A bearded man in the front row 
leaps out of his seat and starts 
screaming at McLuhan in 
staccato Spanish. The audience 
is astonished. Suddenly a 
woman seated next to the man 
also stands up and begins 
translating the tirade into 
English. The two languages 
lash out in machine gun 
cacophony. 

Evidently the man is a 
surrealistartist. Evidently the 
man disagrees with McLuhan, 
The translation renders the 
man’s heated anger into a 
personal invective against 
McLuhan. 

McLuhan, with a wry smile on 
his face, waits patiently for the 
man to finish, which he refuses 
todo. Unperturbed, McLuhan 
pours a glass of water, still 
smiling. He has succeeded 
again. Asymposium on surrea- 
lism is now surrealism itself. 

Marshall McLuhan never 
ceased to be amused by his 
detractors. In fact they were his 
best publicity. And as for 
surrealism, thattoo hedidn’t 
mind. When someone once 
likened his work to an LSD trip, 
McLuhan replied: ‘| am very 
flattered to hear my work 
described as hallucinogenic, 
but | suspect that some of my 
critics find me a bad trip.” 

The trip began on July 
21,1911 in Edmonton, Alberta, 
an unlikely birthplace forthe 
“prophet of the electronic age”. 
McLuhan’s early years were 
dominated by his colourful and 
theatrical mother, Elizabeth 
Hall. When McLuhan was only 
ten his family picked up and 
moved east to Winnipeg. Of his 
early years McLuhan later 
recalled: ‘‘The advantage of 
being born a Westerner is partly 
the unimpeded view that it 
provides of more densely 
settled areas. A Canadian 
enjoys somewhat the same 
advantage in relation to the 
United States, or to Europe.” 

After earning two degrees 
from the University of Manitoba, 
McLuhan decided against 


had planned. ‘“l read my way 
out of engineering and into 
English literature,” he said 
years later. So, McLuhan 
headed off for Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

McLuhan attended Cam- 
bridge University at a parti- 
cularly exciting time. He sat on 
the classes of F.R. Leavis and 
|.A. Richards, who with his 
“practical criticism” was blo- 
wing the lid off the literary 
establishment. 

McLuhan fell under the 
influence of both these great 
scholars. It was also at this time 
that McLuhan converted to 
Catholicism. The seeds of his 
conversion were nourished bya 
collection of G.K. Chesterton's 
essays What’s Wrong With the 
World. At Cambridge McLuhan 
distinguished himself as an 
accomplished oarsman, and 


———— 


| 


when he wasn’t rowing he was 
satisfying his anglophelic 
obsession. For hours at a time 
he would sit in the library 
poring over the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 

McLuhan’'s doctoral disser- 
tation was entitled, “The Place 
of Thomas Nashe in the 
Learning of his Time”, for which 
he received a Ph.D in 1942. 

McLuhan always regarded 
his Cambridge days as an 
extremely rewarding period in 
his life. “Cambridge conferred 
on me its bland acceptance of 
the contemporary world asa 
scene to be understood and 
controlled. 

“Cambridge has never been 
involved in the commerce of it 
time. This seems to have 
absolved it from the need to 
oppose the age. For whatever 
reason, Cambridge has always 
been rich in minds that seized 
upon the pattern of their period 
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possibilities.” 

After receiving his doctorate 
McLuhan returned to North 
America where he held various 
teaching posts at Catholic 
universities before finding a 
permanent homeat St. Michael’s 
College, University of Toronto. 

During the first years of his 
academic career McLuhan 
produced several articles of 
standard literary criticism, but 
after reading Harold Innis’ Bias 
of Communication his outlook 
was totally altered and widened 

“beyond purely literary modes. 
When his first book, The 
Mechanical Bride appearedin 
1951, McLuhan modestly 
described it as a “footnote” to 
the work of Innis. 

The Mechanical 
received very little public 
notice, but it established 
McLuhan as a communications 
specialistand several private 
grants and chairmanships were 
offered and accepted. 

As his reputation began to 


Bride 


grow steadily during the 1950s, 
U of T president Claude Bissell 
found it difficult to compete 
with the many huge salary 
offers McLuhan was getting 
from American universities. 
Some special accomodations 
had to be made to keep 
McLuhan on campus. So in 
1963 McLuhan was made 
director of his own Centre for 
Culture and Technology. He 
was released from half of his 
teaching responsibilities so 
that he could devote much of 
his time to the work of the 
Centre. 

In 1964 the “McLuhan Explo- 
sion” hit the world with 
megaton impact, and the fallout 
has stillnotcleared. Withthe 
publication of Understanding 
Media Marshall McLuhan soared 
like a rocket to the corridors of 
his Guttenberg Galaxy, and 
from there imparted his wisdom 
on the world. 


generation and guru of the 
intellectual jet set, McLuhan 
became the hottest academic 
property and the mostin demand 
lecturer on the entire planet. No 
one was more surprised than 
McLuhan himself. But he loved 
every minute of it. 

The messiah of the electronic 
age had arrived. McLuhan 
explained everything and every- 
one listened, the success of the 
Beatles, Presidential elections, 
hybrid forms of pop art... 
McLuhan could explain the 
cause,effects, and results of 
everything, and the massive 
influence of television figured 
prominently in his answers. The 
medium was the message on 
the global! viilage. 

During the 1960s McLuhan 
was quoted everywhere and his 
advice was sought by everyone, 
from multinational corporations 
to world political leaders. Bell 
Telephone paid him a huge fee 
to be informed that they didn’t 
understand the function ofa 
telephone. ; 

For a tidy sum he told 
General Motors that the car was 
obsolete. Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau hired him to help whip 
his own television image into 
shap:3. No one understood what 
McLuhan was talking about 
but iney listened “just in case 
he is right.” 

By 1968 the “McLuhan 
Rumour” had swept the face of 
the earth. He was promoted to 
that special clique of intellectual 
giants-Freud, Marx, Darwin - 
whose theories are internatio- 
nally known without necessarily 
being read. 

McLuhan left U of T after 
being appointed to the Albert 
Schweitzer Chair in Humanities 
at Fordham University, a 
position which paid $100,000 a 
year. Playboy interviewed him 
as the “high priest of pop cult 
and metaphysician of media”. 
On the popular TV show Laugh 
In the comic-poet Henry 
Gibson frequently asked: “Mar- 
shall McLuhan, what are you 
doin’?” 

And what was Marshall 
McLuhan doing? He claimed to 
be merely “probing” and asking 
questions to which he himself 
did not have the answers. 

This kind of response, and in 
fact the whole McLuhan myth, 
proved too much for many 
academics and communications 
people, and the anti-McLuhan 
flags began to wave. Academics 
frankly did not enjoy one of its 
own parading around the 
globes as a philosophical Mad 
Hatter. 

McLuhan had committed the 
unpardonable bycrossing the 
line between high and popular 
culture, between Keats and 
Dylan. Furthermore, McLuhan’s 
obscurity and unorthodox me- 
thod of presentation infuriated 
the scholarly world with its 
insistence on formality and 
convention. 

“Impure nonsense, nonsense 


one critic described McLuhan’s 
work. Another observed that 
“there is a vested interestin 
obscurantism, and McLuhan 
can be credited with a novel and 
bizarre form of obscurantism. It 
is that of writing a travesty of 
knowledge.” Important thinkers 
like George Steiner wrestled to 
make sense of McLuhan, while 
others dismissed him as an 
intellectual clown. 

McLuhan answered hiscritics 
by setting himself apartfrom 
his “probes” and free-for all 
theorizing. 

His work was “multi-level 
prose”, he claimed, and he was 
interested in recognizing pat- 
terns, not ideas. 

“1am resolutely opposed to 
all innovation,” McLuhan as- 
serted. “But | am determined to 
understand it. |am not going to 
let the juggernaut roll over me. 
As forballyhoo and notoriety, it 
is a pain.” 

His critics remained unim- 
pressed, however, and refused 
to consider McLuhan’s probing 
as anything but piffle. Some of 
McLuhan’s harshest critics 
were Canadians. He was 
viewed as Strictly an American 
phenomenon by his fellow 
countrymen and this was partly 
true. 

Tht novelist Anthony Burgess 
once remarked that ‘Marshall 
McLuhan and John Kenneth 
Galbraith are the two most 
famous Canadians that America 
has ever produced.” 

While American universities 
hounded McLuhan to walk 
amongst their spires and 
gargoyles, he was assiduously 
ignored in Canadianclassroms. 
McLuhan’s most ardent detrac- 
tors waited anxiously for the 
flash in the pan to fizzle out. 

When the turbulent Sixties 
died so did its heroes. So in the 
days of restraint the prophet of 
pop culture was relegated to 
the curious status of an 
eccentric artifact. But McLuhan 
never stopped working, and 
although he was out of the 
limelight in body, the spirit of 
his ideas were still sending 
strong signals on the psychic 
air waves. In 1974 McLuhan 
obliged Woody Allen by making 
a cameo appearance in Allen’s 
highly acclaimed Annie Hall. 

The point of McLuhan’s 
appearance was to satirize the 
kind of pseudo-intellectualism 
that often misrepresents the 
thinking of men like McLuhan. 
Usually a glib speaker, it took 
McLuhan seventeen takes to 
get his three lines right. 
Marshall was no actor. 

Apart from his one cinematic 
diversion, the Seventies were a 
relatively uneventful period for 
McLuhan. With the fading of all 
the hoopla that had once 
surrounded him, McLuhan now 
spent more time in his cluttered 
office at the tiny coach-house 
behind the St. Michael's 
College library. 

By the late Seventies the 
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Inside view of the Great Job Hunt 


If you could read their minds. 
Watch as our dauntless computer 
student applies for a job. 


From THE CHARLATAN 


Scoop Harrish 

Job hunter: God. They’re ten 
minutes over their time. What 
are they discussing ?-where 
they'll put his desk? Come on, 
come on... 

DOOR OPENS, RELAXED 
WOMAN LEAVES, CLOSES 
DOOR 

Job hunter: God. Not already. 
OK. OK. Let’s see, is my tie 
straight? Should | knock or gc 
in? Should... \nterviewer: Enter. 
Job hunter: Good afternoon... | 
mean morning. He’s a bear... a 
bloody grizzly bear they’ve 
trained to sit behind a desk. 
Interviewer: Take a seat. 

Job hunter: Where should | take 
it? Heh heh Good broke the ice. 
Shake hands. Be firm... shit! 
sweaty palms. 

Interviewer: Cigarette? Hmm, 
must have forked out a bundle 
to rent that suit for the day. 
Must be hungry for a job. 

Job hunter: Thanks. He’s 
wearing jeans, the man is 
wearing jeans. Looks like we'll 
& be discussing land rovers and 
» wood stoves. 

ie interviewer: So you want a job 
as a computer programmer, 
what languages do you know? 
Job hunter: English and a bit of 
French. /'ve got to start relating 
to this granola head. 
Interviewer: / wouldn't be so 
quick with the first one. No, | 
mean computer languages. 
Job hunter: Oh, yeah, well, all of 
them, in fact ... do you like 
granola? Was that too obvious? 
Interviewer: Pardon?? 

Job hunter: Splitlogs notatoms 
eh?? Heh heh /’m making an 
idiot of myself. 

Interviewer: So why do you 
want to work for IBM? Now 
there's a hypothetical situation. 
Job hunter: I’ve grown up with 
iBM. It’s in my blood like 
baseball and Mom’s apple pie. / 
can't believe |’m saying this 
crap. 

Interviewer: | can’t believe he’s 
saying this crap. Well, do you 
believe in what we do at IBM? 
Job hunter: Oh yes, defense 
has to bea high priority in North 
America. Where’s the ashtray? 


interviewer:. What .are yous 


talking about? Uh huh. 


Job hunter: And missiles are 
the key. No ashtray. Help! __ 
Interviewer: He can’t be talking 
about ICBM'’s, can he? 

Job hunter: And | think 
Intercontinental Ballistic Miss- 
iles are the key, ... are you OK 
sir? 

Interviewer: uh, just something 
in my eye. Just five more 
minutes. 

Interviewer: What do you feel 
your greatest weaknesses are? 
Try to keep it within the hour. 
Job hunter: I have an insatiable 
urge to work, that drives fellow 
employees to drink and suicide. 
l also have a pocketful of hot 
aches. 

interviewer: Insatiable, are 
you? Not bad, four syllables. 
Job hunter: I’m still looking for 
a woman to prove I’m not, heh 
heh. / hope he doesn’t think I’m 
a sexist bastard. 

Interviewer: Sexist bastard. 
Job hunter: As for my strengths, 
i'm a man of strong convictions, 
liberally speaking ... 
Interviewer: Liberally? 

Job hunter: Liberally, oops. 
Conservatively speaking... 
Interviewer: Conservatively? 
Job hunter: Conservatively? ... 
NDPly? ... help! 

interviewer: Well, where do you 
think you’li be in five years? /f 
he says sitting in my chair, I'll 
shove my pen down his throat. 
Job hunter: Sitting in your chair 
interviewing you, heh heh. Not 
bad, not bad. 

Interviewer: Heh heh. Where’s 
my pen? Have you any 
questions? 

Job hunter: Yes, if | don’t take a 
vacation this year, can ! save it 
up for twice as long next year? 
Interviewer: Don’t laugh, don’t 
laugh. We'll see. Tell me, what 
do you do in your spare time? 
Watch the laundry spin? Count 
sidewalk cracks? 

Job hunter: Got to get back to 
the environment. | rally against 
nukes. 

Interviewer: / can’t hear any- 
more. Uh huh. 

Job .hunter: Yes, split logs 
before atoms. God, / already 
said that. 

laterviewer:, Wonder what's. far. 
supper. Uh huh. 


Job hunter: And as for the 
whales... 

Interviewer: ZZZZ ... Whalers? 
Are you a Whaler fan? 

Job hunter: Uh ...sure. What? 
Interviewer: Not many Hartford 
fans up here. 

Job hunter: No, not many of us. 
Football? Soccer? Ping pong? 
Help! 

Interviewer: I’m a relation of 
Rick Kehoe you know. Never 
noticed how intelligent this lad 
looks. 

Job hunter: Finest player on the 
team. 

Interviewer: You think so eh? 
Heh heh. / can find a spot fora 
bright light like this. Well listen 
son, there’s no use going on. 
Job hunter: No? 

Interviewer: | should be calling 
you in a couple of days, with a 
contract. 

Job hunter: / should have 
known ... mafia. 

Interviewer: l'llkeepin touch. 
Dresses well. 

Job hunter: Thanks very much. 


if} 
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Making Canada nuclear free 


By DANNY KUCHARSKY 


Swords into plough: 


his is the guiding theme of Project 
Ploughshares, a pro-disarmament 


group that seeks Canadian policies 

which prepare for peace and not war. 

Project Ploughshares, formed in 1975, 
and now existing in 25 Canadian towns 
and cities, is a Coalition of diverse 
groupsincluding Oxfam Canada, the 
United Nations Association in Canada 
and various church groups. 

“Disarmament is a dead duck issue as 
long .as it remains In the realm of 
concern of sterile career diplomats and 
big government,” said Peter Bruck, a 
co-ordinator of both the Montreal and 
McGill Ploughshares groups. “Disarma- 
ment is only alive if there’s an 
understanding that it’s something with 
an immediate concern on our lives.” 

Ploughshares is concerned with 
exploring the relationships between 
military build-ups, sky-rocketing costs 
and the multiplying impact of their 
effects. 


THERE IS A CONCERN 


A basic problem, said Bruck, is that 
everyone wants to believe that a war will 
never hit us—except for those “who are 


stupid enough to go to El Salvador or 
take extreme stands because they're in 
favor of a just society.” 

Public reaction is one of apathy 
because “it keeps us from going crazy.” 

“However, the immediate danger of 
accidental nuclear war is rising. 
Countries like Pakistan and India or Iraq 
and Israel now have the capability of 
using atomic bombs against each other 
(often due to the generosity of Canadian 
government Candu reactor sales). 


GLOBAL CRISIS 


Even if Montreal is not directly hit by 
the impact of a nuclear war, the impact 
on the ecological system of the globe 
can cause more than sufficient damage. 

As well, ‘small wags trigger bigger 
wars.” 

Because of these factors, Project 
Ploughshares is embarking on making 
Canada nuclear free. 

No nuclear weapons should be 
stationed in Canadian soil or allowed in 
Canadian air space. And, most 
importantly, says Ploughshares, Cana- 
dian industries should stop manufactur- 
ing component parts for nuclear 
weapons. 

Nuclear energy also comes under 
attack from Bruck. 

“If you are against nuclear weapons, 
then you have to be against nuclear 
energy.” 
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Project Ploughshares 


It has been conclusively shown that 
there is a definite relationship between 
the proliferation of nuclear reactors and 
the proliferation of nuclear bombs, he 
said. 


THE BOMB THREAT 


Producing energy andelectricity by 
nuclear reactors is economically so 
unfeasible that there is no justification 
forcountries like Pakistan and Argentina 
to buy nuclear reactors unless they have 
other motives. ‘So when you sell a 
Candu reactor to Argentina or Pakistan, 
you sella production plan for atomic 
bombs.” 

According to Bruck, these countries 
want a package—a nuclear reactor and 
an enrichment plan. 

Anenrichmentplan enables highly 
fissionable plutonium to be separated 
from nuclear waste. This increases the 
critical massand makesit possible to 
use smaller quantities of explosive 
materials forhigher strengths. Italso 
makes bombs more compact and thus 
easier to hide or export. 

“Despite an overkill capacity already 
available to destroy several times over 
every city in the world with a population 
of 100,000 or more, the world’s stockpile 
of nuclear weapons continues to growat 
the rate of three bombs per day,” readsa 
Ploughshares report. 


OVERKILL CAPACITY 


Nuclear energy is also totally 
unnecessary, says Bruck. Quebec and 
Ontario Hydro are “pulling the wool over 
our eyes” when they say nuclear plants 
are needed. Ontario Hydro has a 16 per 
cent over-capacity of electricity 
production at peak-time periodsin 
winter. This means that even if all 
possible power sources are used during 
the coldest day of the year, there still 
remainsan over-production of 16 per 
cent. “In Quebec the total is even more. 
There’s no need for it,” said Bruck. 

According to Bruck, nuclear energy is 
a legacy of the 1960’s when it was 
thought nuclear power was the energy 
in a ‘cul de sac’ need strong reasons to 
get out of it. 

Nuclear energy is not a private 
enterprise industry but isin fact the 
highest government subsidized industry 
with the exception of space travel. 

Every nuclear reactor is a time bomb, 
said Bruck. “It’s never safe, it’s not 
reasonable and it’s immoral to burden 
hundreds of future generations with the 
waste of our generation.” 


— 


—_, 


Peter Bruck of Project Ploughshares 


Moral reasoning will not stop further 
nuclear developments, but the economic 
form of the future. Nowit's the “most 
capital intensive industry in the history 
of humanity.” Governments and 
business, after having invested so much 
argument against nuclear energy is 
strong, said Bruck. “We will win with the 
economic issue.” 


Bruck is extremely critical of U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan's policies on 
increased military expenditures. 

“In the terminology of Christian 
beliefs, Ronald Reagan is also a devil,” 
he said. 

In the case of El Salvador and the 
escalating arms race, Reagan is 
embarking on pre-meditated murder, 
according to Bruck. 

It's completely unthinkable that 
someone could call it his mandate to 
slash budgets in social welfare, 
education and environmental fields 
while greatly increasing the military 
budget, Bruck said. 

“It’s even more outrageous thatthe 
U.S. has hundreds of thousands of kids 
who have the right to not grow up in 
urban slums,” he added. 


SYSTEMATIC GENOCIDE 


The U.S. is conducting a systematic 
genocide in El Salvadorand boosting its 
defense department spending by tens of 
billions of dollars while at the same time 
we are told there are two million people 
starving to death in Somalia, the “worst 
Starvation in the last decade,” said 
Bruck. “It makes you either cry or 
become so outraged that you wantto 
become a terrorist and assassinate 
people.” 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union is trying 
to become the equal of the United States 
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and is building up its “world interference 
capacity”. “The communist administra- 
tion makes its people suffer and 
sacrifice the way Reagan is now doing.” 

But, the one big difference between 
the two superpowers is that the Soviet 
Union has had the experience of three 
major wars within its boundaries in the 
last 65 years. 


WAR VICTIMS 


“These people know what it means to 
be victimized by war.’ American 
expansionism and imperialism is based 
on subjecting as many economic 
systems as possible to the rule of profit 
while the Soviet version is based on 
subjecting as many political systems as 
possible to their definition of social 
happiness. 

“It doesn’t make a hell of a difference 
in power claims, but in the character of 
balance it makes a difference,” said 
Bruck. 

Canada, “America’s military beli-boy” 
is now committing itself to a costly 
revampment of its fighter aircraft. The 
F-18A fighter plane project makes sense 


only if national security is defined in the 
Americancontext. Otherwise, it’sjust 
about senseless, its economic benefits 
non-existent, he said. 


INFLATION SERVICE 


Military spending creates more 
inflation and less jobs thanany other 
type of government service, said Bruck. 

The F-18A fighter plane will cost 
about $3.5 billion including support 
systems and parts (and provincial sales 
tax). 

For every billion dollars spent on the 
fighter aircraft, 45,000 jobs are created. 
The same billion would create 58,000 
jobs in other forms of high technology, 
75,000 jobs in the health and education 
sectors, and 120,000 jobsin daycare. 
Inflation in the military sector rises at an 
annual rate of 24 to 38 per cent. 

The Canadian government originally 
promised 128 fighter planes, butnow 
thatthe U.S. isexpanding its military 
resources and competing with Canada 
for the same labour pool, Canada will 
“be” lucky to get a hundred F-18As. 

Project Ploughshares publishes a 
bi-monthly magazine “Ploughshares 
Monitor” which can be obtained for $10 
with membership annually at. 

Institute of Peace and Conflict Studies 
University of Waterloo 

Waterloo, Ontario 

N2L 3G6 
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Trivial meanderings 


By DOUG LESLIE AND PHILIP 
CORISTINE 


Alright. This isit. The last quiz to appear 
in these hallowed pages was too easy. 
So it’s no more Mister Nice Guy. This 
one will really test just how tough you 
think you are trivia-wise. Score one 
jpoint for every correct answer. If you do 
very well, then you're probably spending 
too much time in dark rooms by 
yourself. So go ahead—see if | care. 


IDIOT BOX 


1. Who was the host of the game show 
“Jeopardy”? 

2. What was the culinary delight 
prepared by Eva Gabor on “Green 
Acres”? 

3. Who played hart of “Paper Chase’’? 
4. Who played Kaz’s boss on the show 
of the same name? 

5. What was the name of the fort on “F 
Troop”? 

6. What former Loyola College student 
played Frankenstein’s monster in the 
television adaptation? 

7. What night was “Star Trek” shown 
on in its original run on NBC? 

8. Whoplayed Hymie the robot on “Get 
Smart”? Who was Hymie named after? 
9. Who were the two hosts of the 
Montreal-produced show “Tween Set”? 
10. What was the principal's name on 
“Room 222” and who played him? 

11. Who was my favourite Martian? 
12. On“Gomer Pyle, USMC,” who was 

Sgt. Carter's girlfriend? 

13. What are the nicknames for 
petroleum used in “The Ballad of Jed 


Clampett” theme. for “The Beverly 
Hillbillies”? 

14. Who was the host of “Death Valley 
Days”? * 


15. Who was the singing good guy in 
“Evil Roy Slade”? 


CELLULOID 


1. What movie used “Rock Around The 
Clock” as its theme? 

2. Who did the animation for the 
Beatles’ movie “Yellow Submarine”? 

3. Who was the youngest academy 
award winner? 

4. What was Clark Gable’s last film? 
5. What was Citizen Kane’s final 
residence named? 

6. More noted for his television 
accomplishments, he starred in “I wasa 
Teenage Werewolf.” Who is he? 

7. What was the name of the character 
played by Sidney Poitier in “In the Heat 
of the Night”? 

8. Whowasthe ‘The Little Girl Who 
Lived Down the Lane”? 

9. Who was “The Man Called Horse”? 
10. Whowas the last man to portray 
Tarzan on the silver screen? 

11. What was the name of the Good 
Witch of the North? 


SOUND WAVES 


1. Who sang ‘Hello Muddah, Hello 
Faddah’’? 


2. Who did “Come on Down to my 
Boat”? 


3. Who's the lead singer for Chicago? 


a's 6's 


4. What is Alice Cooper’s real first 
name? 

5. What state did George Thorogood 
hail from? 

6. Whatis the significance behind the 
name of the group 10cc? 

7. What is Muddy Waters’ real name? 
8. What great (?!!) country artist sang 
the “Lonesome Cattle Call’"? 

9. What is Bruce Springsteen’s middle 
name?” 

10. What musician knocked Chicago 


Seven celebrity Abbie Hoffman off the 


stage at Woodstock? 
ROLE PLAYING 


Match the character to the actor who 
played it in the movies: 

1. Johnny Boy 

2. Otis P. Driftwood Lis 
3. Hinkel = 


Jody Foster 
Robert de Niro 
Michael J. Pollard 
Robert Shaw 

Mia Farrow 

Mick Jagger 
Jessica Walter 
Groucho Marx 


“samp ao 


PAGE TURNING 


1. Who were the two main characters 
of “On the Road”? 

2. What Canadian newspaper did 
Ernest Hemmingway once work for? 

3. Who was the real-life character who 
formed the basis for the main character 
in “All the King’s Men”? 

4. Namethefamilyin“Sometimesa 
Great Notion”? 
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Let me spring this one on you; 
what’s my middle name? 


Evelyn 

Turner 

Billy the Kid 
Hannibal Smith 
Henry VIII 

lris 

0. Daisy 


BONS OH 


— 


a. Oliver Reed 
b. Charlie Chaplin 
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5. What constituted the 
Proposal”? 

6. What was the term used in “Stranger 
ina Strange Land” to denote, among 
other things, telekenesis? 

7. Name the mouse in C.S. Lewis’ 
“Voyage of the Damned.” 

8. What was the name of the horse in 
“Animal Farm”? 

9. Whatcharacter in what book had the 


““Modest 


PPT 


favourite expression “finest kind’? 
10. Who wrote ‘A Suitcase Full of 
Bagels”? 


DRAWN OUT 


1. What two Marvel comics characters 
are in a Paul McCartney song? 
2. What is Spiderwoman’s 
identity? 

3. Whathand position did Ultraman 
use for his death ray? What country did 
he live in? 

4. What are the names of the dog and 
cat belonging to fighting young priest 
from Doonesbury, Reverend Scot 
Sloan? 

5. What is the name of the buxom 
secretary in Beetle Bailey? 

6. Name the three chipmunks and their 
guardian? 

7. Who was the woman who was 
enamoured of Jughead Jones? 


true 


PLAY THAT THING 


Match the instrument to the musician: 
Mandoline 
Harmonica 
Violin 

Tuba 
Clarinet 
Trumpet 
Synthesizer 
Ukelele 
Flute 

0. Wind 


Howard Johnson 
Arthur Godfrey 
Benny Goodman 
Ann Wilson 
Walter/Wendy Carlos 
Magic Dick 

Tom Scott 

Yoko Ono 

Mik Kaminsky 

Rory Gallagher 


MISCELLANY MISCHIEF 


See OTe oh Pee 
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1. What is the largest selling magazine 
in North America? 

2. Whowas Dudley Doright’s girlfriend? 
3. What is the only point score in 
cribbage which is impossible to get? 
(answer between 0 and 29) 

4. Howlong was the Hundred Years 
War? 

5. What country drinks the most beer 
per capita? 

6. How long is the orbit of Halley’s 
Comet in years? 

7. When was Concordia University 
formed? Why? 

8. What is Twiggy’s real name? 

9. What was the river in Ohio that once 
caught on fire? 

10. Whatisthe chief's first name in 
“Get Smart’? 

11. What is the fraternal organization 
Fred Flintstone and Barney Rubble 
belong to? What is the leader’s title? 
12. What was the company George 
Jetson worked for? 

13. Why are you doing this? 


Did you really think you were going to 
find the answers here? | mean, after 
years of accumulating all this useless 
information, did you think | was just 
going to freely hand it out to you? Ha! 
But seeing as it’s getting near Easter, 
why not? Here ya go: 

See trivia answers on page 26 
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| SPILLING THE BEAN 


By PHILIP CORISTINE 
Life is Coffee, Coffee is life 
Adelard Swinton 


As you lose yourself into the year end issue of TheLink (don’t feel 
bad, we’re going to miss you, too) there’s a very good chance that 
your fingers are wrapped around a wonderful, steaming cup of the 
Supreme Beverage. 

Look down at your hand. Is there a cup of coffee in it? Yes? That’s 
great, we're off to the races. No? Scurry off to the nearest spigot or 
vending machine and pick one up; everyone needs a cup in hand to 
enjoy this coffee page. Go on, we'll wait for you. 

While waiting for the others, we'd like to congratulate you fellow 
coffee drinkers on an excellent taste in beverages. Maybe you share 
our feelings about coffee, this near reverence which leads one so 
often to the Good Bean. It isn’t an addiction, and it isn’t any sort of 
warped worship. Rather, it is an intense, heartfelt admiration, kind of 
like being in love. 

Coffee is always our friend, often our saviour. It takes the hand of 
the desperately cramming student and leads him through those 
darkest, pre-dawn hours. It breathes life into the devastated riser. 

Coffee rounds off the finest meals, settles and refines the drabbest. 

The especially strong love affair between students and coffee is 
centuries old, beautifully portrayed in the works of Delleveau and 
Morton, clearly reflected everyday by the awesome bottlenecks at the 
Saga pitshop. 

As we fling ourselves madly into exams next week, the Good Bean 
will gain an even greater magnificence in our eyes, and tummies. 


So at this time, we shall pay a humble tribute to a time tested friend- 


and protector, coffee. 


coifee 
confidential 


The World of Coffee is a 
dynamic one, vibrant and alive. 
There seems so much to 
understand and feel, so many 
aspects to realize, that some- 
times it can become over- 
whelming. Humble in qualifi- 
cations, but sincere in good 
will, we shall consider some 
typical questions from new- 
comers to the Bean Scene, or 
from veteran coffee people who 
are at a turning point. 

ls there a coffee etiquette that 


and will be sent according to 
the manner of consumption. 
This shouldn't interfere with the 
joys of coffee, but for some 
people it will. 


As a result, the following 
points of coffee etiquette are 
very strongly advised as a 
guideline: 
®don’t stir hot coffee with your 
finger, in the interest of both 
social and physiological eti- 
quette. 


| should follow? 

Unhappily, coffee has, like 
most other lovely pleasures, 
become a highly social act, 
where lasting impressions can 


® don't spill coffee on your lap. 
®don'tthrowcoffee ona first 
date. 

®@when dining inarestaurant 
with chandeliers and/or a 


tees 
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maitre d’,don’tshout“‘boy,is 
this great coffee” or “Holy shit, 
does this coffee ever stink”, 
though the temptation may be 
pressing. 


© if you happen to get inspired 


by an excellent coffee, don’t 
pick a fight with the nearest tea 
drinker, though the temptation 
may be pressing. 


® don’t bathe in coffee, though: 
the temptation may be pressing. 
What should | put in my coffee? 

A touchy subject, one which 
has been the principle source of 
dissention amongst Men of the 
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Bean and their imposters 
throughout the years. Itisa 
point which separates the real 
coffee lovers from the mild 


mannered infatuates. 

It would be easy to handle the 
matter diplomatically, to say 
“sweeten and lighten to taste,” 


but it would also be cowardly 
and obscure, untrue and 
disrespectful to the Good Bean. 

It's simple. Coffee must be 
drunk black to fully appreciate 
its potential for exhileration. 
While putting a few drops of 
milk is almost acceptable 
(though seemingly incompre- 
hensible) there is absolutely no 
excuse for ravaging yourcup 
with sugar. 

If you turn to those destructive 
crystals, your habit will get 
worse and worse, and you’ll 
soon become a sugar-sucking 
syrup head, deprived of coffee’s 
greatness by your own folly. 

If you must insist on being 
irreverent, a subtly sweet 
biscuit (arrowroot, ora plain 
donut) broken into bite size 
pieces and swallowed with a 
nice sip of coffee will please 
your sweet tooth. Dunking is for 
cads, since soggy crumbs left 


coffee are a revolting pollutant. 
Who needs a pancreas anyways? 

Recent scientific muddling 
states a definite link between. 
coffee consumption and cancer 
of the pancreas. Dopey scien- 
tists are always trying to ruin all 
the best and most supremely 
enjoyable things in life. The 
pancreas is a surprisingly vital 
organ, but if you’re so worried 
about slightly increasing the 
minute possibility of something 
happening to it, you’d probably 
never really make the coffee 
scene anyways, and should run 
off to your protective bubble 
and drink tea ‘til you turn 
purple. 

What type of bean should | buy 
to enjoy at home? 

An easy question. Java, 
mocha, Columbian, whatever, 
they’re all fantastic, guaranteed 
to delight you with their unique, 
seductive mysteries. Just grind 
‘em up and you're on your way. 

We worry, however, that it 
seems to be a mistake to buy 
coffee beans during your 
shopping jaunts in Vermont. 
This comes after an unpleasant 
incident some months back, 


where, on returning from 
Burlington and its assortment 
of exciting coffee boutiques, we 
were cooped up in a dark room 
and thoroughly (“ouch” we 
said) searched after claiming 
our five pounds of Columbian 
at the border. We can’t imagine 
why this ugly, rather blas- 
phemous attitude towards 
coffee should exist in such 
petty civil servants. 


THE BEAN SCENE 


Now that you know and feel 
the Good Bean a little better, it's 
time to take a whirlwind tour of 
Concordia’s campus neighbour- 
hoods to discover just how well 
the Supreme Beverage’s bound- 
less potential is being exploit- 
ed. 

As the old saying points out, 
you must “clean your own 
house first”, so we'll begin our 
free-spirited, yet intense, sur- 
vey at the Saga turrins where so 
many members of the univer- 
sity Community draw their 
lifeblood daily. 


When considering Saga and 
the bean, the convenience 
factor has to be taken into 
account. Cafeteria coffee is 
always there, always hot, and 
vigorous enough to fill its 
function, which is basically that 
of either reviving or maintaining 
the spunk of the woebegone 
student. 

It truly is a shame, however, 
_that so many drinkers never 
experience the Good Bean 
beyond Saga, where it as its 
biandest. A friendly tip: styro- 
foam cups suppress and 


degrade coffee spiendour,so 
buy it in a china cup, available 
near the cutlery. The tasteful 
improvementwilldelighteven 
the previously indifferent pa- 
lete. : 
Never buy the putrid dribble 
they call coffee in vending 
machines. The machines are a 
bold insult to all real coffee 
lovers, and a dangerous, 
corrupting influence to all 
newcomers on the Bean scene. 
Let’s take to the streets, 
starting with the Sir George 
vicinity. We'll get the nasty stuff 
out of the way first. On St. 
Catherine, we'll find both 
McDonald’s, where some of the 
worst coffee in the world can be 


found, and The Donut Bar, 
which claims the world’s 
greatest coffee. That's just plain 
dumb, of course, but their 
coffee actually does have a 
certain je ne sais quoi, despite 
the subtle paper flavour intro- 
duced by the paper cups. This 
is also the only place around to 
take out acceptable coffee at 
any hour of the day, and the 
sewer bound clientele is an 
experience in itself. 

A recent phenomenon on the 
scene is the hopeful appear- 
ance of the fast service coffee 
bars, where moderately priced 
expresss and Cappuccino can 
found. The Van Houtté boutique, 
in the Peel Metro tunnel, serves 


as somewhat of a caffeine filling 
station. Standing at a counter, 
facing a wall, you belt back an 
espresso which has enough of 
that wonderful ‘ooomph’ to spin 
your eyeballs. 


For a less functional, more 
refined flavour, Ferrarf’s on 
Bishop just above Ste. Cather- 
ine offers a subdued, delicious 
espresso and capuccino, while 
Pinnochio’s, on Stanley just 
behind the Norris building, is 
only slightly behind in its 
product. 

As we move into the major 
leagues of Montreal coffee, let’s 


continued on page 4 2 
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§ Since its liberationin 1967 Jerusalem 
Bmore than any other city has been a 
& symbol of hope for the beleagured State 
8 of Israel. In this analysis former resident 
|Gerry Yampolsky describes life inthe 
= religious centre of Judaism, Christianity 
gs and Islam. 


By GERRY YAMPOLSKY 


5 [ hame has inspired three religions, 


its sanctity has caused many 
atrocities, its history has been one of 
death and rebirth. 
® Jerusalem. The name conjures up 
= visions of Crusaders battling their way 
§ through Evrope and the Fertile Crescent 
| to reach its mammoth walls. It is the focal 
# point for many Moslems, and itis the 
| holiest city for Jews. 
= What is so unique about this piece of 
= land nestled amidst the Judean Hills and 
facing the desert. Why has the city been 
destroyed 17 times? Why is Jerusalem 
§ still one of the most hotly debated sub- 
B jects in the world? 
s Jerusalem, unlike any other city in the 
| world is the spiritual centre, or one of the 
centers, for the world’s three oldest 
| “western” religions. 

It has the astounding ability to bounce 
back after each wave of conquerors 
retreated or were defeated. Romans, 
= Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Jor- 
danians, and the British, to name only a 
few, have conquered and given thecitya 
bit of their culture. : 

To understand Jerusalem, one must 
journey into the past. One must seek out 
the foundations of the city, the walls, the 
customs, the inhabitants, and trace their 
= progression. 

Although Jerusalem is a center for 
three faiths, the first mention appears in 
the Bible. Abraham is told to take his only: 
= son Isaac and sacrifice him on the site of 
B the modern-day city. 

The chapters in the Bible, read on Yom 
= Kippur, the holiest day of the Jewish 
| year, isa constant reminder of dedication, 
| and the sanctity of the city. 


| Moslems believe that Mohammed left 

earth ina fiery chariot from Jerusalem to 
| heaven. They have constructed a set of 
Mosques on what scholars believe to be 
the site of the two Holy Temples of 
Jerusalem. 

Christians flock to the city for its 
churches and the Via Dolorosa, pathway 
of Jesus’ final walk to crucifixion. The 13 
stations of the cross are clearly marked, 
| and at many there are chapels. 

When King David asked God to build a 
temple, he was denied permission for he 
was a man of war, a soldier. The task was 


left to hisson Solomon, wiser thana 
thousand men. The temple, center of 
prayer and ritual sacrifice was 


constructed without-any metal tools, for 
these were the ‘tools of war.’ There is a 
legend that God created small worms 
| that could eat rock, and these were used 
| to cut and shape the stones for the 
temple. 

Everyone in Judea or Israel had to 
contribute one half-shekel whether they 


were rich or por, so that they too could 
have part of the temple. 


CENTRE OF PRAYERS 


The temple itself was the centre for 
prayer, and the offering of sacrifices. 
Three times a year, the people were 
expected to make a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem and bring animals for the altar. 
Legend has it that no matter how many 
people were in the holy city, there was 
always enough room. 

The first temple was destroyed in 30 
B.C.; it was rebuilt by Hadrian and subse- 
quently destroyed by the Romans in 70 
A.D. At this point the Jews living in Israel 
were exiled and the temple desecrated. It 
was never rebuilt. 

From that time on, Jerusalem was 
conquered by whomever was currently 
sacking the area. 

With the rise of Christianity, the city 
once again attained notoriety. It was the 
scenario of Jesus’ crucifixion, and site of 
other holy events. 


THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM May 28, 1948 


Moslem Quarter 


Christian Quarter 


The Moslem world, in their continuing 
attempts to “convert the infidel,’ were 
battling the Christians and their holy 
right to the city, clamoring for the chance 
to hold the third of their three holy cities 
which also include Mecca and Medina. 
These two forces would continue to 
battle it out for centuries while the area 
grew in scope. 

Jerusalem became part of the Ottoman 
Empire as the Persian influence spread. 
At the end of the Ottoman rule, in the late 
1800’s, the firstinklings of Zionism as 


proposed by Theodore Herzl began, and 
the yearning to return to Israel - and the 
holy city - began to organize and catalyze. 
With the fall of the Ottoman Empire 
and the First World War over, the whole 
area found itself under the rule of the 
British. The headquarters for the British 
Forces in Palestine were in Jerusalem. 


BRITISH RULES 


This culture left an indelible mark on 
the city. Many of the most famous night- 
spots were started during the British rule 
and have survived until today. 

In 1948, the British left Palestine, and it 
became the State of Israel. The area 
surrounding Jerusalem was split. To the 
East was Jordan and the Arab legion, to 
the West, a heavy Jewish population. 
The “Old City” was divided into four 
quarters: Moslem, Christian, Armenian 
and Jewish. 


CLOSE CITY 


These four quarters would soon be 


. 


Dome of the Kock 


united into one and the “Old City” was 
closed to the Jews. The Jews were al- 
lowed out after most of the synagogues 


in the area, some dating back thousands 
of years, were destroyed. 

Most Jewish holy places were dese- 
crated, and the Wailing Wall, the eastern 
outside wall of Hadrian’s temple, was 
used as a garbage dumping ground. 

Throughout the years 1948-1967, the 
situation in the Middle East grew more 
and more volatile. The separate.factions 
engaged in war and the city of Jerusalem 


Three Orthodox Jews walk through the Old City c 
but before 1967 they would have been shot by or 


became more and more beleagured. 

Even though the Jews had been exiled 
for centuries, there had always been a 
Jewish presence in and around Jeru- 
salem, as well as Israel itself. 

At 4:36 p.m. on May 28, 1948, after days 
of intense fighting throughout the old 
city, the Israelis signed the official cease- 
fire. : 

The soldiers that had been fighting 


Greek Orthodox patriarchs meander their way th 
liberation in 1967, all three of the major religion 
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of Jerusalem, Today this is a common sight, 
yccupying forces. . 


were sent off to Jordanian prison camps, 
while the civilians were given one hour to 
gather their belongings. 


A WILL TO SURVIVE 


In his majestic book A Will To Survive, 
photographer John Phillips chronicled 
the last hours of Jerusalem. His camera 
saw the last Jewish inhabitants bida 
farewell to their homes after a long and 


rough the City of Jerusalem. Since the city’s 
is have flourished. 
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dangerous siege. He also saw the last 
trace of Judaism in the old city for the 
next nineteen years. 

He witnessed anexodus that would 
not end for 19 years. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, the Mandel- 
baum Gate, so named for the Governor 
of Jerusalem, would be the only means 
of reaching the old from the new. It was 
restricted to UN officials only. Often 
crowds would gather at the gate and 
silently look to the city. Jerusalem more 
than ever became the symbol of the 
beleagured State of Israel that faced four 
wars in less than twenty-five years. 

Why is the city so important? What has 
it got, what magic doesit spread, and 
why do so many yearn for it? 

Jerusalem has always been essentially 
a city of peace that has never enjoyed 
such euphoria long enough. 

To walk the streets of Jerusalem is a 
mystical and marvellous experience. The 
people and the buildings all are shrouded 
in history. Every street has a tale to tell, 
be it of the 40’s or of the 400’s. 


GREAT HISTORY 


The city is a meeting place for three 
religions. Two are descended from the 
third, and all are lured by the quint- 
essential city. 

Writing about Jerusalem is a personal 
thing. To live in the city, if only fora year, 
is to walk through history. To gaze at the 
Mount of Olives, site of one of the holiest 
cemetaries in Judaism, and then to see 
the Intercontinental hotel built atop this 
mountain ona foundation of desecrated 
tombstones is a brutal reminder of the 
Arab rule of the city. In this hotel, 
pathways made of tombstones from 
Jewish graves were gaily publicized 
while the world kept quiet. 

To live in Jerusalem is to wonder, and 
wonder again. It has so much, yet for the 
first time itis being shared. The Mosques 
and Churches have never been so well 
maintained, and even the staid UN, no 
longer a friend of Israel, has remarked 
that the religious sites of all faiths have 
been safeguarded. 

Even amidst the adversity of Bishop 
Cappuci, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Rome who spied and smuggled arms for 


‘the PLO, nota single church was touched. 


WEST AND EAST 


Today, there are two parts of Jerusalem. 
The Westand the East. The Westis Israeli 
owned and inhabited. The East is Arab, 
with its own power plant and many 
factories left over from Jordanian rule. 

It is a modern city, yet life is rich. 
Buildings are going Up everywhere, even 
in the current inflationary state at great 
cost. The average apartmentruns well 
over $150,000 US for two bedrooms. 

The city has been typified by its mayor 
Teddy Kolleck,.a man who puts nothing 
in the way of progress, much like our 
own Jean Drapeau. 

He is outspoken, flamboyant and runs 
on an endless supply of energy and gail. 
He has infuriated the religious people of 
Jerusalem by proposing that a soccer 
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stadium be built near an orthodox area 
that would be used primarily on, and in 
desecration of, the Sabbath. 

Yet Kolleckis like Jerusalem, brash 
but looking to the future. What of the 
future for the city? It is building, and 
booming. The government is spending 
millions on new offices in the East section 
of the city to further concretize their 
stand that anything is negotiable but 
Jerusalem. 

The current stand of the Begin govern- 
ment reflects the opinions of the vast 
majority of Israelis. The city of Jerusalem 
is not up for bargaining. 


Arab soldiers escort the last Israeli troops from the decimated Jewish quarter in 
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the holiness and freedom in the city. 
The citizens - both Israeli and Arab - 
have benefitted from the construction of 
new water pipes, better hospitals, schools 
and roads, all within the last ten years. 


Disease and poverty are vanishing, 
and although Jerusalem has had trouble 
in socially adapting to the plethora of 
cultures, it has withstood. 

From the ultra-modern Hebrew Univer- 
sity to the stirring Holocaust memorial at 
Yaa Vashem, the city is modern and 
clean, yetevery building isstone. The & 
Jerusalem Stone Law states that every @ 


1948. These were the last Jewish inhabitants in the old city for eighteen years. 


After the recapture of Jerusalemin 
1967, in a bloody battle that took a high 
toll in people yet left the buildings of the 
Old City virtually untouched, the eu- 
phoria that swept Jews around the world 
could have been bottled, it was so thick 
and sweet. The people have never for- 
gotten this euphoria, and will never allow 
Jerusalem to go back. 


URBAN PROBLEMS 


What about world opinion and the 
pressure of the Oil rich? The city has 
withstood 17 attacks and destruction at 
the hands of “the greatset world powers,” 
yet it still stands - and thrives! 

For anyone who has ever walked its 
streets and seen bearded Jews walking 
near bearded Armenian monks, while the 
updated tape of the Mezzuin calls Mos- 
lems to prayers in the mosques, can feel 


building in the city must have an outside § 
of stone to keep the beauty and sanctity § 
of the City alive. "4 

To live in Jerusalem is perhaps the § 
greatestaccomplishmentaJewcould § 
dream of. The sweet air of the city, the § 
peace amidst the turmoil of the area and § 
world, the sanctity of the place areall f 
more powerful than this oranyarticle § 
can ever describe. x 

What is most important is the freedom §& 
that the city has achieved, and it mus’ 
now battle again to control the social 
problems of any modern city. 

Perhaps the next battle, against the 
modern malaise of any city, will be the j 
toughest. But Jerusalem has the reputa- § 
tion for being a survivor. It can and will § 
find solutions. After all, it has three @ 
different Gods working for it full time: § 
how can it lose? 
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NOTICE OF VOTE 
PART-TIME FACULTY 


By order of Maurice Vassart, Labour Commissioner, of March 6, 1981, a vote will be held to determine 
whether part-time faculty wish to be represented by the Concordia Association of Part-Time Teachers 
-CA PT (CSN) for purposes of collective bargaining. 

DATES & TIMES 
March 30, 1981 to April 3, 1981 inclusive 
From 0900 hours to 2100 hours daily 


PLACE 


SGW CAMPUS 
Hall Building Lobby 


1455 Blvd. DeMaisonneuve W. 


LOYOLA CAMPUS 
Administration Building Lobby 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


ELIGIBLE VOTERS 


Tous les enseignants chargés de cours salariés au sens du code de travail de: Université Concordia (unofficial 
translation: all part-time teachers employees within the meaning of the Labour Code). 


The decision provides that to be eligible one must meet the above criteria (i.e. be on payroll) on both March 6, 
1981, and on voting day. 

This vote is being held according to the provisions of the Quebec Labour Code. The presiding officer 
(président du scrutin) will be Mr. Claude Malo, Certification Agent. 


Right of Association Service, Department of Labour and Manpower of Quebec. 

Article 38 of the Quebec Labour Code provides as follows: 

“Every employer shall be obliged to facilitate the holding of the vote and every employee ina group specified by the labour 
commissioner must vote, unless he has a legitimate excuse.” 
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Happy summer from 
The Link staff 


FRESH ie 
SANDWICHES PASTRIES 


AND MUCH 


MADE TO ORDER MORE 


JUST ACROSS THE STREET FROM THE HALL BLDG. AT 
2185 Bishop 842-5281 
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NOTHING VENTURED, NOTHING GAINED 


Would you like to give yourself a raise in income? 

Have you ever thought of working for yourself? 

Do you consider yourself ambitious and want more out of life? 

Do you believe in taking advantage of something that has been proven a good thing? 
Do you see yourself a leader and independently wealthy? 

Would you like to see how free enterprise can help you? 


If you answered yes to these questions, you are the person we're looking for, call 270-1364 
for an interview. 


All best wishes for 


your future: 


youve 


earned your success! 


To those of you who still face papers and exams come September— 
have a good summer. And remember, it’s been a good year, but make 


next year better. Get involved. 


CUSA 80- 


81 
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Small spaces set the pace 


By FIONA GRIFFITHS 


atch out New York, dance is 
exploding in Montreal. 
A few years ago, monthly dance 


events were a treat, but now with the 
plethora of happenings, one is hard 
pressed to keep up. 

Granted, the calibre varies, but the 
entertainment and educational value is 
unlimited. Not only are we getting to see 
more of our own talented artists, but we 
also enjoy the benefit of imported 
creators and their ideas. 

This extraordinary turnabout is due in 
part to the smaller studios that are 
springing up hither and thither in the city. 
Dedicated people are baring their floor 
boards for every kind of dance imagin- 
able, to the delight and edification of an 


-everincreasing dance community, be 


they doers or watchers. 

Listed here are some of the places 
where, fora small fee, we can experience 
some of the infinite creativity which 
surrounds us. (Some of which will send 
you into raptures while others will leave 
you wishing you had saved your money 
for the pay toilet.) 

Remember, experimentation is a risky 
business and most of the artists are 
honestly exploring the depths of their 
creativity; the results of which are 
sometimes not publicly palatable, but life 
is not perfect either. 

The added advantage of many of these 
small places of dance is that you can 
usually attend workshops giving valuable 
insight, not only to that evening’s 
performance but to modern dance in 
general. It is easier to appreciate what 
goes on with an idea of the scope, 
direction and energy behind a perform- 
ance. 

Articule isa co-operative community of 
multidisciplined artists, and they have 
given many performers a chance to 
experiment and express themselves. 

The fine line between trying not to 
censor yet maintain the gallery's integrity 
is a risky grey area and Articule relies 
heavily on presenting artist’s honesty 
and goodwill. They have only been 
burned once to my knowledge and to 
Articule’s credit they are stillkeeping 
their fortunate policies open for future 
performers. 

This gallery has been the scene of 
much avante-garde performing, and for 
a taste of something different they have 
much to offer. Price: suggested donation. 

Catpoto is the home of Contact 
Improvisation in Montreal. ‘‘Contact”’ 
requires a lot of skill and hard work as it 
calls for the dancer to flow with the 
corporeal energy and not to predict or 
dictate movements. With a group, an 
increased sensitivity is needed to feed off 
of another's energy to create partnering 
without manipulation. Don’t look for 
pointed toes and turnout here, just 
freeflowing, relaxed but exciting dance 
rich with originality. Price: around $3.00. 

Choréchange isthe brainchild of La 
Groupe Nouvelle Aire. A local choreo- 
grapher and a nonresident are invited to 
share a program which provides a 
stimulating evening of dance. Often, the 
Nouvelle Aire company is used for the 
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performances which helps maintain their 
high standards. Mainstream modern is 
the usual bill of fair and the dance 
neophyte might find this an excellent 
stepping stone into the diverse world of 
modern dance. Price varies (cheap). 
Musée Des Beaux Arts: Interested in 


Post Modern Dance, the museum has 
over the last few years brought in many 
well known innovators influenced by or 
part of the Anti-dance era of Judson 
church of the ’60’s. They have also 
featured many Montreal dancers 25 well 
as those from Toronto with in they 
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have an exchange program. At $5.00 the 
floor seats in their spacious studio are 
expensive and the tendency tocrowd 
jeopardizes your front row centre to late 
comers. Twenty rows back on the floor 
gets a great view of a wide variety of 
heads. 

Musée D’Art Contemporain comes up 
with real winners. They feature dance 
infrequently, but when they do you can 
count on high quality stuff. To top that 
it’s free. With a great view of the harbor 
and Habitat, a Sunday outing witha 
picnic is a great idea. 

Piano Nobile (Place des Arts) hosts 
local Ballet, Modern and Jazz companies 
in lecture demonstrations of repetoire. A 
perfect chance to see the energy, 
concentration and hard work involved in 
dance, as the dancers go through their 
paces just inches in front of you. 
Informal noon hour concerts for $1.25, 
and take place on Thursdays. Bring your 
own lunch, sit on the floor and ogle all 
those finely tuned bodies! 

Powerhouse Gallery isa small intimate 
gallery catering to women’s art, but when 
space permits they gladly welcome 
dancers to either improvise with the 
exibition or explore their own ideas. 
Friendly relaxed atmosphere, and usually 
free. 

Qui Danse is a group of independant 
dancers and choreographers from Que- 
bec. Performing every three months or 
so, this organization offers a much 
needed forum for up and coming 

choreographers. At a recontre critique 
a month before the show, submitted 
works are evaluated by the group giving 
a constructive feed back system, indis- 
pensable to choreographic growth. 

Many well known Montreal dancers 
and choreographers have benefitted 
from this organization and performances 
offer a variety of styles and exciting 
discoveries. Qui Danse has various 
homes but the next performance is April 
2-5 at Le Studio de Francoise Graham, 
5110 Parc Ave. Suggested Donation 
$3.00. 

Tangente: As the initiators of this, the 
newest space in town say: “Tangente se 
veut é6tre un lieu d’échange et de 
coopération dans une atmosphere plus 
intime. Nos priorités donc visent les 
projets en danse de nature expérimentale 
et personnelle, spécifiquement ceux des 
artistes québécois. Nous laisserons 
aussi la place aux danseuseset danseurs 
étrangers et a des artistes de domaines 
connexes tels que musique, film, de- 
sign...” 

Imported talent is the main feature at 
Tangente and has been very interesting. 
to date. Recently, American Improvisa- 
tionalists John Lefan and Freddie Long 
presented a humorous, tender and 
occasionally dramatic show, and Van- 
couver’s Terminal City Dance entertained 
with a full evening of macabre, relentless, 
theatre dance. Price: $3.00-$4.00. 

Vehicule is a spacious multimedia 
gallery with some of the most ultra- 
modern art exhibits this naive person has 
seen. As well, Vehicule’s capacious 
studio has seen both dynamic and 
mediocre dance. But quality prevails, so 
keep this space on your list. Price varies. 


continued on page 32 
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Here are the trivia answers from page 21 


IDIOT BOX: 1. Art Flemming; 2. Hot 
cakes (or Hot water soup); 3. James 
Stephenson; 4. Patrick O’Neal; 5. Fort 
Courage; 6. Michael Sarazin; 7. 
Thursday; 8. Dick Gauthier. He was 
named after hisinventor’s father; 9. Marc 
Cote and Adele Sternthal; 10. Seymour 


Kaufman, played by Michael Constantine; 


11. Ray Walston; 12. Bunny; 13. 
‘“...bubblin’ crude, oil that is; black gold, 
Texas tea..” 14. Ronald Reagan; 15. Bing 
Bell played by Dick Shawn. 


CELLULOID: 1. Blackboard Jungle; 2. 
Peter Max; 3. Tatum O'Neal for Paper 
Moon; 4. The Misfits; 5. Xanadu; 6. 
Michael Landon; 7. Virgil Tibbs; 8. Jody 
Foster; 9. Richard Harris; 10. Mike 
Henry; 11. Glinda. 


SOUND WAVES: 1. Alan Sherman; 2. 


A fascinating and unusual blend of past 
and present 


19 DAYS ON AN'ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DIG AT JNF’s CANADA PARK IN THE 
JERUSALEM FOREST 


20 DAYS EXTENSIVE TOURING including 
JERUSALEM, TEL AVIV, GALILEE, EILAT 
AND MORE 


90 DAY OPEN TICKET 


OPTIONAL EUROPEAN STOPOVER 
~ {added cost) 


* . DATES: July 1 - August 10 


COST: $1875 


COLLEGE SUMMER 
PROGRAMME 


Slightly shorter, with an accent on extensive touring 
32 DAYS TOURING including JERUSALEM, FIELD 
SCHOOL, SINAI, TELAVIV, EILAT, GALILEE AND 


Every Mother's Son; 3. Robert Lamm; 4. 
Vernon; 5. Delaware; 6. It is the average 
volume of semenin anejaculation; 7. 
McKinley Morganfield; 8. Eddy Arnold; 
9. Freddy; 10. Peter Townshend 


ROLE PLAYING: 1. Robert de-Niro 
(Mean Streets); 2. Groucho Marx (A 
Night at the Opera); 3. Charlie Chaplin 
(The Great Dictator); 4. Jessica Walter 
(Play Misty for Me); 5. Mick Jagger 
(Performance); 6. Michael J. Pollard 
(Dirty Little Billy); 7. Oliver Reed 
(Hannibal Smith) 8. Robert Shaw (A Man 
for All Seasons); 9. Jody Foster (Taxi 
Driver); 10. Mia Farrow (The Great 
Gatsby) 


PAGE TURNING: Dean Moriarty and Sal 
Paradise; 2. Toronto Star; 3. Huey P. 
Long; 4. Stamper; 5. Eating children to 


STUDENT 
SUMMER TOUR 


pfogramme providing THE 
comprehensive introduction to 
ISRAEL 


KIBBUTZ 

* 17 DAYS EXTENSIVE TOURING 
including JERUSALEM, FIELD 
SCHOOL, EILAT, TEL AVIV 

* -90 DAY OPEN TICKET 

* OPTIONAL EUROPEAN STOPOVER 
(added cost) 


* DATES: May 11 - June 24 
May 25 - July 8 
June 22 - August 5 
June 29 - August 12 
se COSTs $1575 (May) 


$1675 (June) 


ISRAEL 
PROGRAMME 
CENTRE 


The most popular college age Israel 


* 26 DAYS LIVING AND WORKING ON 


Sane 


stave off famine; 6. Grok; 7. Reepicheep; 
8. Boxer; 9. B.F. “Hawkeye” Piercein 
MASH; 10. Shlomo MacDuff 


DRAWN OUT: 1. Magneto and Titanium 
Man; 2. Jesica Drew; 3. Across (left arm 
horizontal, right arm vertical, hands 
touching at wrists). He was from Japan; 
4. Unconditional Amnesty and Kent 
State; 5. Miss Buxley; 6. Alvin, Theodore 
and Simon. The guardian was David 
Seville; 7. Big Ethel 


PLAY THAT THING: 1. Rory Gallagher; 
2. Magic Dick (J. Geils Band); 3. Mik 
Kaminsky (E.L.O.); 4. Howard Johnson 
(session man and Saturday Night Live 
band); 5. Benny Goodman; 6. Tom Scot 
(L.A. Express); 7. Walter then after sex 
change Wendy Carlos (did Music for A 
Clockwork Orange); 8. Arthur Godfrey: 


PROGRAMMES 


for 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


: THE SOURCE THE QUICK TRIP 


* 


+ Forstudents with limited vacation time, a high 
level programme specially designed for ages 


21-29 


20 DAYS 
including 


- JERUSALEM, TEL AVIV, 
EILAT 

— HIKING AND. 
TOURING IN GALILEE 
— BEIT HATFUTZOT 
(DIASPORA MUSEUM) 
— EDUCATION AND 
WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ISRAEL 


90 DAY OPEN TICKET 


cost) 
* DATES: June 17 - July 8 
July 8 - July 29 
July 29 - August 19 
* COST: $1,675 


A programme for kibbutz enthusiasts 
41 DAYS LIVING AND WORKING ON 


KIBBUTZ 


* OPTIONAL EUROPEAN STOPOVER (added 


9. Ann Wilson (Heart); 10. Yoko Ono 
(credit on Plastic Ono Band album) 


MISCELLANY MISCHIEF: 1. TV Guide; 
2. Nell; 3. nineteen; 4. one hundred and 
sixteen years; 5. Australia; 6. seventy-six — 
years; 7. 1975 and because it seemed a 
good idea at the time; 8. Leslie Hornby; 
9. Cuyohoga; 10. Thaddeus; 11. Water 
Buffaloes, the Imperial Grand Poobah; 
12. Spacely Sprockets; 13. Because you 
are bored silly. If not, it’s because you 
are silly. 


THE BIG SCORE 


The whole thing was out of a hundred 
points or thereabouts. 0-25: Stupid; 
26-50: Boring; 51-75: Mildly amusing; 
76-100: Pass the air sick bag. Thank you 
and goodnight. 


AIESEC 


CONCORDIA 
PRESENTS 


CAMILLE 
DAGNEAIS 


Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer of the 
S.N.C. Group. 


| A 
FRAMEWORK 
FORA 


CANADIAN 
EXPORT 
STRATEGY 


Wed April 8 
Four Seasons Hotel 
Salon L’éte 
Cocktail 12:00 
Luncheon 12:30 
$8 for Students 


Tickets On Sale: 
‘SGW Campus 
GM 211-4 
879-8527 


MORE 7 DAYS TOURING including JERUSALEM, 
90 DAY OPEN TICKET Cavendish Mall 481-0218 EILAT and the RED SEA 
OPTIONAL EUROPEAN STOPOVER (added cost) Downtown on Greene 934-0804 90 DAY OPEN TICKET Millions of children 
OPTIONAL EUROPEAN STOPOVER desperately need M C) y 
shelter, 
(added cost) basic food, , 
: = hooling and 
inte aps July 1 - August 3 All programmes, dates and costs subject to change. DEPARTURES: May 11, May 25, June neath pride Your YY L 
SOS $2050 15, June 29 help is needed. 
Costs do not include a $35 non-refundable COST: $1375 Send your international Year 
registration fee, airport taxes, and compulsory $1475 June 29 donation today of ttieGhis Ge 
eee CARE Canada 


1312 Bank St.. Ottawa K1S 5H7 


A service of the Youth and Hechalutz Dept. of the Canadian Zionist Federation. 


‘s 
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LE MESSAGE 
DE L’'EVANGILE, 


EST-IL 
CONTEMPORAIN? 


Etude-Discussions . 
Ouvertes a Tous 


4 


ep oyola Campus Centre 


Your Student Union Building 


Tous les Mercredis 13:00-14:00 
et Jeudis 14:45 
2070 MacKay (EN-402) 
Etudes biblique Jeudis 12:00-13:00 


TH 


E , 
ROYAL TRUST 
SCHOLARSHIP 


All potential graduates in the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration with high academic achievement who intend to 
pursue a master’s degree in Commerce at a University of their choice 
are invited to apply for The Royal Trust Scholarship. This scholarship 
is valued at $1,000. 


the 


WOLF & KETTLE 
PUB 


with 


GIANT» 


Open only to Canadian citizens or landed immigrants. 
Application deadline: April 30, 1981. 
For more informtion and application forms, please contact: 
Nancy Battis 
Administrative Assistant 
Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
room: GM-201-19 
(1560 de Maisonneuve Boulevard West) 


THE 
1981-1982 


COMMERCE VIEW 


STAFF 
IS NOW BEING RECRUITED 


THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS ARE AVAILABLE 


SCREEN 


and the 


GAMES ROOM 


OPEN | 


EDITOR 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 
REPORTERS 
GRAPHIC ARTISTS 
LAYOUT DESIGNERS 
CARTOONISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
and many more 


SUMMER 


AIR CONDITIONED 
BRING YOUR FRIENDS 


IT’S YOUR COMMERCE NEWSPAPER! 
SEE EW OO RE EE kD See SE 


Application forms are available in Suite 211-6 of the GM Building, 
1560 De Maisonneuve Blvd, or phone 8 895 for further 
information. 
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Gay culture in Montreal 


New images to break 


By SUSAN GRAY 


ay life issomething which 

is mysterious to most 

people in North American 
society. The media abounds 
with images of ‘‘straights,” 
whereas it lacks developed 
images of homosexuals. 

Since the gay movementin 
the U.S. and Canada isa recent 
development, it is not to be 
expected that there be a great 
insight into the lives of its mem- 
berssosoon. Butitisimportant 
for people to criticize the stereo- 
typed images of gays they see, 
in order to help create new, 
inspiring ones. 

A few months back, CBC tele- 
vision presented a special, en- 
titled “The Gay Report.” The 
show was intended to give the 
average heterosexual viewer an 
introduction to the realities of 
being gay in Canada. 

How did the show succeed? 

Notvery well, according to 
the members of the Androgyny 
Bookstore, a gay and feminist 
collective on Crescent St. near 
Dorchester. The members, all 
volunteers, who watched the 
show together after a meeting, 
reacted strongly to its message. 


MISREPRESENTED 


- Some of their criticisms in- 
cluded the fact that lesbians 
were misrepresented (5 minutes 


MARCH 
MON REAL 
aes MARCHE 
BE GAY, 
, "1 mean, j’'veux dire ~ 
sois pas sad. 
Who's gonna be la? 
Ca mon beau 
ca dépend 


the fem-macho mold 


out of a 90-minute show) and 
that the gay men portrayed were 
not inspiring models of homo- 
sexuality. For example, a large 
part of the show focussed on 
the gay “sauna and bar circuit” 
of Toronto, where the show was 
produced. 

A gay pianist and prostitute 
was seen on his nightly rounds, 
which included strolling through 
the park at night as well as 
frequenting gay saunas. The 
main impression gleaned from 
watching this is that the homo- 
sexual community isa very pro- 
miscuous one. While this could 
be true, it is still a misrepresen- 
tation of gay life to focus solely 
on sexuality in a program which 
had broader intentions, sup- 
posedly. 

The program did little to de- 
velop the theme of ‘coming out,” 
an important and difficult pro- 
cess for the homosexual. Nei- 
ther did it expose other facets of 
gay life, such as difficulties on 
the job, orinvolvement in politi- 
calactivities. Also noticeable 
was the lack of any mention of 
gay culture, beit of film, theatre 
or music. Since these mediums 
are powerful tools of communi- 
cation, itis important that they 
be used by gas in order to define 
their own reality. 

Is this being done or not? And 
if it is, what are the messages 


de comment belle ~ 


tu te feras. é 


Le printemps n'est pas loin. Je Ventends qui spring a horizon. 
“Oh! ~ood Golley me! it's springtime. 


Here cone the fruits. 

And God blesse “ita Bryant, 
and no eye 
. fili her up 
with joy. 
Or ange elle deviendra. 
If you come, please do 
et n'oublie pas 


bring ben des bebels ben belles 


LUC.K.Y. - 


P.S.Papa, you know papa, don't you? He tells me not to forget to thank you 
for the cake. Actually he is drinking an empty cup of coffe while knittinga — 
- double breasted sweater for the twins, signing along with Ima Sumac... 
a aprés domani 


Luc Caron 


coming out of Quebec homo- 
sexual culture at the present 
time? These questions were 
put, separately, to Jean Banks, 
Christian Bedard and Renée 
Lavoie, three gay men in Mon- 
treal. 


IGNORES ASPECTS 


Jean Banks, among other 
jobs, hosts a weekly gay inter- 
view show on Radio Centre 
Ville (102.3 FM). The program's 
title, Céte a Céte, is also that of 
the television show which Banks 
does for Quebec Cable (Chan- 
nel 9). 

Banks said there is a great 
need for positive exposure of 
gays in the media. Recently, 
although there have been films 
suchas Cruising, which have 
gay characters, they are always 
“pointed” or freakish. 

The homosexual has not yet 
been seen in film media as an 
ordinary person who just hap- 
pens to be gay. Jean also cited 
the example of Chez Denise, a 
program seen weekly on Chan- 
nel 2. The gay hairdresser on 
the show is the ultimate of the 
effeminate gay stereotype. Yet 


the show gets rave reviews, 


proving that people still believe 
in this well-worn model of homo- 
sexuality. 

Another stereotype prevalent 
in the gay world, is the ultra- 
macho man. Thischaracter pro- 
liferates in gay drag shows, 
which tend towards black hu- 
mour and violence. 

According to Jean, we should 
develop new, positive models to 
help young gays form healthy 
self-images. In order to do this, 
he interviews as many gays as 
possible to show how one does 
not have to fit a restricted mold 
to be gay. 

His radio show can be heard 
Mondays at 4 p.m.,; the television 
show seen Monday at 11 p.m., 
Thursday at 10 p.m. and Satur- 
day at 3 a.m. (on the South 
Shore, Wednesday and Friday 
at 10 p.m.). 


ART DEFINITION 


Christian Bédard is a young 
Quebecois playwright who 
worksin Montreal. The interview 
with Bédard centered around 
the definition, or lack of one, for 


‘gay art. 


Bédard formulated three good 
questions on this subject, 
asking, “Is gay art: art by gays, 
art for gays, or art from a gay 
point of view? The answers are 
still to be found, as there is not 
yet much in gay theater orartin 
Québec to be criticized.” 

The reason for this gap can 
be found in the recent history of 
the gay movement in Quebec. 
The movement was Officially 
heralded with the formation of 
the ADGQ, Association des 
Droits des Gais du Québec, in 
1976. 

As when any oppressed group 
starts to grope for its identity, 


In ‘Pommiers en Fleurs,’ now at Theatre de Quatre-Sous, Raymond 
Legault plays a homosexual murderer who vents his hostility on 
Lothaire Bluteau. 


the primary goal is political and 
social freedom. Only when this 
is achieved, and a resulting 
sense of self-esteem achieved 
among the group’s members, 
can there be widespread crea- 
tion of art by gays themselves, 
according to Bédard. 

Thus one can understand the 
sparseness of gay culture at the 
presenttime, thatis, art created 
by gays themselves. Bédard’s 
own play, Duel, will be read at 
Montreal’s “Conservatoire d’Art 
Dramatique” in the spring, and 
possibly produced next year. 

Renée Lavoie, a Concordia 
student, has done extensive 
research on the subject of gay 
theatre in Quebec and Canada. 
Lavoie used the National Theatre 
School's library, which has a 
collection of Gay plays far su- 
periorto that of Concordia’s, 
which is close to nil. 

Lavoie also took advantaage 
of Playwrights Canada, a Toron- 
to-based service which sends 
new plays to readers for the 
cost of the book and postage. 

Lavoie says that the amount 
of gay theatre being produced 
is far greater in Toronto and 
New York than it is in Montreal. 
He also noted that theatre has 
gone from having no gay cha- 
racters to an abundance of gay 
major characters. According to 
Lavoie, there is animportant 
step which is missing. It would 
be easier for the public to accept 
gay characters if they were intro- 


duced gradually, through minor 
characters. 

He cited Michel Tremblay 
and Marie-Claire Blaisas two 
Quebec writers who deal with 
homosexual themes, although 
Blais is less direct in her ap- 
proach than is Tremblay. 

Lavoie also compared the 
amount of activity generated by 
the French and English gay 
communities in Montreal. In the 
latter case not much is hap- 
pening, which explains the 
French-based operation of the 
ADGQ. The situation has 
changed from one of a few years 
ago, when the English gays 
were more active in the com- 
munity. 

Agood way to be “aucourant” 
of the ADGQ's activities, politi- 
cal or otherwise, is to pick up a 
copy of Le Berdache, their 
monthly newsletter. This can be 
found at Androgyny, on Cres- 
cent near Dorchester. 

But if English is your only 
language, don’t despair! Gay 
and Lesbian Friends of Con- 
cordia has weekly meetings, 
which consist of hearing spea- 
kers and seeing movies, among 
other things. The group is open 
to new members, and has an 
active social network, with fre- 
quent get-togethers at members’ 
houses. But you don’t have to 
be gay to attend the meetings 
and learn more about the reality 
of being homosexual or lesbian 
in our society. 
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Filmaker Robin 


Spry 


-|Winning streak defies critics 


By KAREN McCARTHY 


Last fall, Robin Spry’s Suzanne 
made its premiere at the 
Toronto Film Festival. It was the 
first time the film was to be 
screened, and for Spry the 
event was a nightmare. 

“From the opening of the film 
there were catcalls and people 
shouting,’ says Spry, sitting 
back in a chair in his office on 
Sherbrooke Street. 

He’s been in the film industry 
for over ten years and at the age 
of 41 he doesn’t look as if the 
hustle and bustle has caught up 
with him. His brown hair-is 
tousled and he tries to brush it 
away from his face. He’s a big, 
stocky man, and appears very 
calm for someone who has 
been running around all day. 

“The festival is a very difficult 
place for any film to be shown 
and above all a Montreal film 
that deals with Quebec,” he 
says. 

“| thought they (the Toronto 
critics) were scandalous,” he 
says on the way his film was 
treated. 

“My observation of Toronto 
critics is that they all have a chip 
on their shoulder.” Spry 


describes them as_ vultures 
waiting to prey upon unsuspec- 
ting Canadian films to tear them 
apart. 

TORONTO SABOTAGE 


lf Spry sounds bitter, he isn’t. 
He believes films should be 
criticized and yes, even com- 
pared to the American products, 
but what he objects to is the 
attitude of the Torontocritics 
towards the film industry. 

“There are critics in other 
countries who are supportive of 


the industry, but the Toronto 
critics try to sabotage it. The 
Montreal critics overall help the 
industry.” 

An interesting observation 
Spry made while at the festival 
was how well the Toronto 
critics received the French 
films. 

“The French films were 
received with much greater 
warmth than the English ones 
from Quebec, but they didn’t 
understand them at all,” he 
muses. 

Suzanne captured six Genie 
nominations despite the harsh 
criticism. Spry was nominated 
for co-writing the sreen play 
with Ronald Sutherland who 
wrote the novel Snow/lark. 


INVERTED GHETTO 


“! like the French-English 
situation. | liked the idea of an 
inverted ghetto where the 
English are a minority in a 
French majority.” 

The film takes place in the 
’50’s, a period when Spry was in 
England and making the film 
was a Chance for him to fill the 
gap in what happened in 
Quebec. 

“It's difficult to treat women 
today in films, by going back 25 
years it’s easier to have women 
as the central character.” 

Jennifer Dale who landed the 
lead role in Suzanne, is an 
actress who graduated from the 
National Theatre School and 
had two minor film roles under 
her belt. 

Spry used casting agencies 
to look for the actress to play 
the part in the least time. 
Efficiency in a private produc- 
tion is the key in finding actors 


and actress says Spry, who five 
years ago searched coast to 
coast for the male lead in 
another film. 


TIME INVESTMENT 


One-Man, an NFB production, 
was shot in Montreal and dealt 
with two reporters who were 
investigating a company linked 
with polluting the river. 


When looking for tl the actor 


Spry says, “it was< 
of my time (and= 


money he add§}'to take thes 
opportunity to visit the ethnic »,' 


community.” 


Cariou, well known and 


sibilities of dire 
5 yy 3 ar 


Suzanne was produced by 
the Montreal firm RSL produc- 
tions (Robert Lantos and 
Stephen Roth). The cost of the 
film is between $1.2 million and 
$1.5 million, but closertothe 
latter figure estimates Spry. , 

To be sure of the exact cost 
Spry says the producers are; 
ones to ask. 

The policy of the 
Film Development 
(CFDC) has divide 


says Spry. In Ce 


0 Tee Bee of the 


“their financial backing.” 


role of Nicky in the film, a star 
who was very hot at the time,” 
says Spry. But, when Winston 
Rekert showed, a decision togo 
with the best choice had to be 
made and that choice happened 
to be a Canadian. 

“The decision cost us seve- 


Yrely. When the brokerage firm 


2ard we weren't using any 
merican stars they withdre' 


The effects? “The bud 
cut in half, the» 
schedule was-fr 


0 feature films 
in Canada with 


blished in theatre, but ‘ 


he says. 
Spry worked at the 
1965 to 1977 and fi t 
as productive as it "e 
past. 3 
The major problem \ 
NFB Spry says “too* 
people with too little mo 
The money per filmaker is t6e 
low and they have to depefic 
outside money.” 
FINANCIAL 

Sprysays the Bly Conceivable 
way a feature fflm can be done 
is if the person is a staff 
employee at the board, with an 
idea and script they want badly, 
have an independent producer 
and financial backing. Nota 
very tall order, at all, is it? But 
Spry cites one French director 
who was the first to do it, many 
others will follow suit. 


€© .SERRE Fh 


such as Suzanne, financed alan 


by the CFDC and the Institut 


Quebecois. 


For aninvestor to receive the “ 


write off, he/she must prove the 
picture is Canadian. This 
certification is based on a 
Canadian participation formula 
which states that promoters 
must earn six points. Two 
points each are assigned for the 


director and screenwriter. In a 


Suzanne's case this is filled 4 
Spry as director and Sutherla a 
and Spry as screenwriters. \ 


One point apiece goes forthe 


lead role (Jennifer Dale) and 
the second lead (Gabriel 
Arcand), the art director and 
director of photography (Miklos 
Lente.) 


CANADIAN PRODUCERS 


Another stipulation is that the 
producer must be Canadian 
and at least 75 per cent of the 
money he pays out to people 
hired to work for the film 
(including processing and 
preparation) must be Canadian. 

Investors will not pour money 
into a fim unless there is a 
completion guarantee. For 
unknown Canadian directors or 
even those who are vaguely 
familiar (Don Shebib for one has 
had problems in previous 
years) it is a hurdle they must 
jump over, a hurdle Spry has 
leaped over because of his 
previous films, notably Drying 
Up the Streets. 

In some cases investors feel 
more at ease with the film’s 
future success when there are 
American stars, a thing that will 
never change, “they are here to 
stay,” says Spry. 


DECISION COST 


“We did ‘flirt’ with the idea of 
using an American star for the 


ing $170 million 


UCC is: obesnes: 
“a ve otes that the 


5 which had good deals 
icially) regardless of the 
by of the scripts,”’ says 
ut he sees thischanging. 
eople realize that films 
‘be good and the quasi- 
SE million dollar film is 
> past.” 
yall is a map of the 
different coloured 
a it. One colour 
represents... here the film, 
Dr: 


company Spry says grew eet = 
the Drying Up project. 

The film was done for the 
CBC and written by Carmel 
Dumas, Spry’s wife. It illustrates 
the plight of a young teenaged 
girl who becomes involved in a 
prostitution ring. Newcomer 
Sarah Targov stars as the 
young girl, a girl who had never 
acted before a camera says 
Spry. 

Film Accord bought the film 
and within the next two months 
it will be shown in Spain, 
Denmark, the Phillipines, South 
America, the Middle Eastand 
Hong Kong. 

Canadian films seem todo 
better outside the country than 
in, notes Spry. One reason he 
gives is that other countries are 
interested in films which are 
made in Canada about Canada. 

Spry has co-written a thriller, 
Hit and Run, which is now 
seeking finances. He is also 
interested in a project in 
Toronto, One Crack Out, a play 
by David French that isto be 
adapted for the screen. 

He would like to do both 
projects depending on the time 
frame, but forthe immediate 
moment he will catch up on his 
telephone messages. 


Divergent views from 


the Concordia community 


By GARY REGENSTREIF 


Bis Queenan thinks it’s a pity 
that there isnot more Canadian 
content in our films to develop our 
own national identity in cinema. 

Queenan is one of a few Concordia 
people cognizant of or connected with 
film who discusses the aim, destiny and 
possible solutions to problems with 
Canadian films. 

What he would like to see in Canadian 
film is what he sees in Italian and 
Swedish films, ‘“‘which havea style of 
their own in portraying a special kind of 
people.” 

Queenan worked in Scottish television 
with John Grierson (who founded the 
National Film Board of Canada in 1939). 
He went on to produce educational 
documentary and animation progran 1S 
for UNESCO and the BBC. \ 
presently the director of th 
rie Department at Concord 


Québécois® 
Content” 


ment-discuss thé 
self- expression” 


good directors li 
garle, Claude,Jute 


ntless’€0-productions.: 
best directors-those:free. spirit 


themselves and their p 
getting lost in the shuffle.” 

Euvrard, who once taugh 
criticism regularly for “Cinem 
and is now a professor’ of, eh 
Literature and Translation GeReop. 


American film 
imitation.” 


NO conf 


Queenan _believes= films’like The 
Apprenticeship of DW@@y Kravitz, 
directed by a Canadian, Ted Kotcheff, 
could use all local peopleforproduction 
rather than-using American talent: 
lta pitythat we haven't got the 
saltacontid ence or “chutzpah” to goit 
alone. The artistic self-confidence isnot 
yet developed.” 

As is, he feels the Canadian films “lack 
authority” and the impactis too soft. 
“There is no aesthetic, technical or 
intellectual cutting edge.” 

Both Queenan and Euvrard see the 
lack of funding as probably the most 
detrimental factor to the success of the 
Canadianindustry. Smaller grants for 
beginning filmmakers are hard to come 
by. The Institute of Quebec Cinema 
gives grants and loans but mostlyfor 
scriptwriting. Euvrard says “If your 
ambition is in documentary or short 
animation, you can make a Career at the 


gmany of these problems would” 


| studio on the-Mont 


NFB, but that’s it.” And he adds, “they 
never had a clear conscience about 
fiction films.” 


UNFAMILIAR WATERS 


The Canadian Film Development 
Corporation (CFDC) gives loans to 
produce films but encourages interna- 
tional talent to come and film in Canada. 
Even though a quota of Canadians must 
be used on the set, Queenan and 
Euvrard say that the foreign talentis 
indirectly stifling the creativity of 
Quebec’s major directors. 

Queenan elaborates with an example 
that a Canadian director who is faced 
with a foreign star ‘is swimming in 
unfamiliar waters.” 

As there is not much money available, 
there is a low volume of films, and for 
this Queenan says “ the chances for a 
future in film are shrinking.” This is also 


*, because there is not much recycling to 


roduce more film. Hecites the West 
: aan tax which is taken out of each 


he frowns. despairi gly. 
WRITE- OFF 


creation of the talked- about: rac 


industry.” For. iyanveoee tol way to 
advance the state-of Canadian film 
would be good bécause “The.go 
Canadianfilmisthe exceptionr the 
than the rule.” 
Another man who firmly believes in t 


Queenan and Euvrard ideal of national 
film won't work. 

This is Dr. Serge Losique whocreated 
the idea of the cinema plant and worked 
with Sergio Leone in attempting to 
persuade Mayor Jean Drapeau to build 
it. 

Losique is President of the Montreal 
Film Festival and Director of the 
Conservatory of Cinematographic Artat 
Concordia 

“Cinema isa universal language. If 
you're good, you're good everywhere, 
and it’s the same for Canada.” 

His outer offices confirm this belief 
with walls papered by posters of such 
films as Fleming’s Gone With the 
Wind, Antonioni’s La Notte and Canadian 
Claude Jutras’ Kamouraska. 

But he says of the Canadian content 
films, “Fiction must go into markets, not 
for ourselves, but for other people.” 
Losique sees this as a problem for 
Canada, as he says ‘“‘we don’t havea 
worldwide appeal.” 

This is the reason why John Locke is 


jeysuebey ue :yur euL 


Ssion price to make more: ae Or. 


but it 


Realities of Canadian film 


the impact of film defies borders and nationalistic labels. 


“frankly excited” about the recent 
victory of Les Bons Debarras in winning 
eight Genie Awads, the Canadian 
equivalent of the Oscar. Locke, 
sprofessor of cinema at Concordia and 
iim reviewer for ‘Cinema Canada” 
magazine is pleased not so much 


“because of the Canadiancontent but 


because it was a low budget,“superbly 
made” film. “It was a good model for a 
Canadian film,” says Locke who sees the 
film as a great encouragement to the 
Canadian industry. 

In regard to national cinema, Losique 
points out that even renowned directors 
like Bertolucci, Truffaut and Godard get 
financed by producers outside their own 
countries, most in Hollywood. And the 
same goes for Canadian directors 
Norman Jewison and Ted Kotcheff who 
head toward this “universal city of 
cinema”. It is likewise for acting , be it 
Sophia Loren or Canadians Donald 
Sutherland and Geneviéve Bujold. 

He sees problems though, in that 
“there is not much difference from 
America in: personality.” He shows the 
strong American influence “We watch 


» theirnews, their T.V. shows, eat their 
* cerealsand go there for vacations...even 
by hg i 
city of cinema in the waterfront says “the © 


tthe summer.” 
“STRONG AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


He is not blaming the Canadians, for 
the Americanindustry is much older and 
more developed. And so he says “if we 
go into the markets, we must imitate the 
United States for now.” 

Even though the national identity in 
film is not a priority fo Locke, he 
expresses some disdain for some of that 
imitation of Hollywood. “What has been 
so detestable has been films like Middle 
Age Crazy which was Canadian, but 
wanted to look like Texas. He says “It 
was a Hollywood type, and it was a 
nothing film.” 

Locke believes one of the reasons for 
this may be the film tax-incentive which 
seems to have evoked less concern for 
quality than profit motive, and like 
Euvrard, sees the resultin “aesthetic 
disaster”. 

But Losique doesn’t seem worried 
about the Canadian industry and in fact 
he reveals, contrary to Queenan’s belief, 
that “Canada is a country who put more 
money in film than any othercountry per 


capita.”” And he doesn’t see the 
American industry as infallible, as he 
points out that Francis Ford Coppola 
was recently saved from bankruptcy by 
Canadian funds. 


FEW JOBS 


Locke sees less of these Canadian 
funds available to Canadians. He says 
film students at Concordia are warned 
they will not necessarily find jobs in the 
field because there are more students 
than places, and he is pessimistic in that 
“a surprising number of our students 
end up in film.” 


George Mihalka 


One of these students who sees the 
temptation of Canadians toward 
Hollywood is Concordia graduate 
George Mihalka, who has directed 
Pinball Summer and the recent My 
Bloody Valentine. 

Mihalka says this temptation is 
causing a lack of originality in Canadian 
films. “We (Canadians) always follow a 
trend that’s already two or three years 
old, and it’s usually exhausted.”He says 
“The Canadian versions are nothing 
more than an imitation of the U.S.: we 
are bombarded by the slickest industry 
next door.” 

The “serious Canadian identity films 
turn off the average filmgoer, because a 
lot are not made entertainingly.” This is 
what is important to Mihalka, for 
“Cinema is an art form, but above all it’s 

continued on page 32 
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Canadian film 
cont'd from p. 31 


an entertainment industry.” 

He says we should “just take films in 
Canada, not of Canada” and that the 
identity willcome by itself when we stop 
emulating the Americans. 

He divides film into “serious people- 
intellectuals, and sclock makers like 
me.” But the problem with Canada is, in 


He says, from experience, that there 


ecause we want to tell you 

about Our Bank's Profes- 
N 4 sional Graduate Loan Plan. 
It's a special Commerce loan to 
help you get your career started. We 
know how important it is to you 
to have a sound group of financial 
services to meet your professional 
and personal needs. There's a 
Commerce Professional 


isn’t much Canadian money around, 
“It’s almost impossible to get money 
from the NFB or the CBC for small half to 
that “serious films are greater gambles,” 
only the Americans can afford them. “If 
you wantto build a film nation, you need 
money.” 

one hour features.” He suggests that the 
Canadian government look how the 
Germans revitalized their cinema. 
Mihalka says the German films inthe 
sixties were “horrible’’. But then the 
goverment started giving subsidiesto 


q 


Graduate Loan Plan 


for graduating 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


young filmmakers who were then 
guaranteed television and theatre 
viewings. People like Fassbinder learnt 
by making “B” pictures, with that 
country today producing “good” films 
led by him, Werner Herzog and Wim 
Wenders 

Mihalka says the same should be done 
here and encourages young filmmakers 
to “start making good original films.” He 
also suggests the possibility of the 
government setting up theatres showing 
Strictly Canadian films, to get away from 


Students going into the practice of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Chiropractic, 
Optometry, Law, Architecture, 
Chartered Accountancy, Veterinary 
Medicine, and many other 
professions. 
So stop in to Our Bank soon. 
We'll welcome you at more 
branches than any other bank 
in Canada. And we can 


help you finance 
your future. 


the dependence on the American 


distribution. 
But for any film, he says, “If it’s*\good, 
the U.S. will produce it,” as an 


encouragement for beginners in film. 
And he doesn’t care about where the 
money comes from, for as he says 
“foreign investors keep us alive.” 
Whoever will give him money, he'll roll 
his cameras for them. “I'd like to be the 
first (Canadian director) to stay here, 
but | won't starve here so | can wave the 
Canadian flag...1 want to make films.” 


Dance in Montreal 
cont’d from p.25 


There is electrifying potential 
in the Montreal dance scene, 
but the charge could short 
circuit if the studios remain 
insensitive to their public. 
There isachummy sit-on-the 
floor attitude in these spaces 
that has a place in any artistic 
scene, but some studios are 
insisting on payment of the 
suggested donation, prices are 
increasing, as are the late 
starts. 

For good money, one should 
have a view and not be 
distracted by numb bum, 
cramped legs and aching back 
resulting from straining to see 
the performer over a sea of 
heads in front. If you encounter 
this. problem, make your 
feelings known and don'’tlet the 
studios become insensitive. 

Studios provide an essential 
proving ground for the per- 
formers and allow freedom for 
experimentation, an integral 
component in any art. But 
professionalism includes taking 
care of your audiences and of 
dance wants to be taken 
seriously, its audiences need to 
be taken seriously too. 

There is good reason for 
audiences to enjoy better 
conditions, because dance 
itself is alive and well and living 
in Montreal. To be well- 
informed Virus magazine is-the 
mostcomprehensive calendar 
of dance around. April,May and 
June wil be busting out all over 
with weekly worthwhile events, 
not to mention the 9th annual 
dance in Canadaconference, 
June 17th to the 21st at UQAM. 

So baby those exam blues, 
titilate your tired eyes and jetez 
into a world that will challenge, 
soothe or tease your senses. 
Remember, Montreal is the Big 
Apple of dance in Canada, and 
it’s on your doorstep. 


A lot of people 
call life 

“The Survival of 
the Fittest”. 

You know, a lot 
of people are 
right. 


comers. 


The Canadian movernent tor personal Mnees 


Just like 
a movie 


By GARY JEWELL 


bar lies asleep at the foot of my 
Ae neighborhood, like an old dog 
content to spend its waning days 
warming the arthritic feet of its chair- 
bound master. | must have passed itbya 
thousand times in the past several years; 
each time | have, it groans to me, 
entreating me to share the empty and 
demeaning ache of its age. Come in, 
come in, cry the spectres in voices of 
dust, as on an unseen screen, their 
images begin to come to life. They 
come, flashing one after another on the 
silver snow: the perennial Elvis movie, 
dubbed into French, playing on the 
colour set, rendering one Friday night 
indistinguishable from a hundred others 
. Two tables to the left, we sat, 
swearing, laughing, wet-nursing, wean- 
ing, growing. Being ‘men’ ... Peter, with 
an entire package of Export A’s 
distributed amongst the various orifices 
on his face, being tossed into the 
bathroom by the bouncer, there to fall 
asleep until the cigarettes burned down 
to his nose and lips, awakening him 
rather rudely ... Rob, Sr. being awakened 


five times in one night by five different - 


policemen bearing home five different 
Rob Jr.’s after an ID check ... Brian 


renouncing his Big Mac to the newly laid. 


carpet after a number of us managed to 
convince him that his girlfriend was 
expecting triplets ... Mike driving intoa 
brick wall on his Kawasaki after 13pints, 
causing his nose to migrate fron one 
side of his face to another, and returning 
to the bar for a couple more to kill the 
pain ... 

Never has the temptation to be stupid 
been made so tantalizing. Come back to 
me, the voice behind the Screen wails. Be 
young and idiotic all over again. Forever! 

Its pleas threaten to drown out even 
the radio as | short-cut through the 
parking lotto get onto the highway. | 
keep my eyes resolutely fixed straight 
ahead, though; no-one | know has lived 
in that neighborhood in a number of 
years. You can’t go home, | say to 
myself, putting the pedal to the floor, 
avoiding the rear-view mirror in case | 
might spot a grey hair. 

But this evening is a special one. The 
ice in the air entreats my engine to hiss 
and spit at my pedal-foot as | attempt to 
accelerate; itstruggles majestically to 
stifle a sneeze before the alternator-light 
flashes in submission. Only the sound of 

snow grumbling beneath my tires is 
audible as the car rolls to a stop. As if to 
mock the chill outside, the brown front 
door to the bar has been left open justa 
crack. The laughter of the engine as | 
attempt to turn it over is evidently 
contagious; it pleases the old building to 
the extent that it ceases its moaning, its 


. contorted face creaking and crackling 


as it draws itself up into a smile. 
It has me once again. 


I'm inside. With the exception of the 
addition of a tiffany light-fixture and two 
or three new jukebox selections, the 
details, or paucity of same, are exactly 
as | remember them. There is, however, 
nothing to attach them to. The room is 
empty, save for the thin-lipped, leathery 
barmaid and two inveterate drunks: 
105-pound Pauli, who holds a lit Gitane 


one corner, and Emile, his face a 
volcanic eruption of pustules, snoring 
blissfully beside the silent jukebox. They 
are in exactly the same places as they 
were the last time | wasin here, five years 
ago. Their wives must be wondering 
about them by now. 

Contrary to the empty hollowness of 
the place, the air is so heavy that finding 
a table—my table—conjures a vision of a 
swimmer in a jellied sea. My thighs 
bump haphazardly against rows of 
chairs and tables arranged almost 
impenetrably-closely together, as 
though undisturbable monuments to the 
time the children of this house were all 
home, until | come to my seat. 

The barmaid smokes and does her 
nails. She has grown a new face and 
colour of hair since the last time | was in, 
but it is the same barmaid, | know, and 
will be after | am dead. Elvis doesn't 
interest her any more than | do, 
apparently; finally, one of the out-of- 
place tables attracts her attention, and 
she follows the line, straightening them 
as she goes, until she reaches mine, at 
which I, coincidentally, happen to be 
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>ROSE 


sitting, a fact which | perceive myself to 
be the only one in the bar to be aware of. 
She stares straight down at the table, 
takes its order, returns to it with a 
Cinquante and a glass (which she fills 
with an inch of foam), removes from its 
top $1.30, and returns to her nail-filing. 
She tosses outa tuneless, tempoless 
‘la-la-la’ every so often, grungily 
adorning the strains of “Jailhouse Rock” 
just a piece behind my head, while Paul 
sits rigidly, hisash aninch longer. Emile 
has retracted his hibernating head into 
the shell of his ski-jacket. | sit, awaiting 
the materialization of the friendly ghosts 
| had carried in my head, and had hoped 
to have this beer with. 

Well, itis a bad night, | muse to myself. 
And still early, as lorder number two and 
use the time it takes to finish itto allowa 
casual acquaintance with the detail of 
the stuffed moose-head on the wall to 
blossom into intimacy. Unfortunately, 
there is a limit to the potential for 
fascination of a pair of giant nostrils, 
particularly dead ones. | could always 
talk to Paul, or Emile, although | have 
never doneso before. And with good 


POETR 


reason; one does not talk to furniture, no 
matter how comfortable he gets with it. | 
am on the verge of turning around and 
involving myself with the movie, even 
though | know this is the part where Elvis 
gets sick and almost dies and all his 
playboy bunnies desert him and his one 
true love rushes to his side; | decide 
instead to run some more of my own old 
movies; this time, or that time, coming to 
life upon the rim of my glass. There must 
be one or two | never saw the end of. | 
glance up atthe Molson’s clock once 
more, and am reminded of the multitude 
of times my friends and | were dissuaded 
from stealing it by virtue of the bouncer’s 
weight being greater than that of three of 
us puttogether. Tonight heisn'teven 
here; the management must know that 
the days of the crowds were long past, 
and are trying to save some money. 
Neither Emile nor Paul is apt to pick a 
fight with the other. 

It jolted me, then, from a waking 
dream of sorts when someone finally did 
come in. From my end of the lounge, it 
seemed to be a red snowman. It shook a 
mask of white dust off its hooded 
overcoat and sat down at the table at the 
opposite end, closest to the door. 
Probably waiting fora taxi, |thought, 
and it got too cold out. A person would 
have to be crazy to come in here for any 
other reason. 

When it removed its hood, a woman's 
head was revealed. The face was three- 
quarters hidden by the angle, and the 
cut of the hair was strange, but the sense 
of familiarity was so overwhelming that | 
quickly turned, my only other choice 
being to stare like an owl. After a 
moment! looked again, this time to see a 
face altered somewhat by a combination 
of its own aging and the tempering of my 
ideals by the passage of time, but still 
beautiful, | decided, nonetheless. | 
hastily search the glass’ rim for help in 
dissolving the expanding lumpinmy 
throat. 

Her profile is visible over her 
shoulders. | light a_ cigarette, 
looking past her. | turn so that my 
profile is visible. She turns to look. 
| ease back in my seat and take a 
long haul, exhaling slowly through 
my nose. She returns her head, so 
that only the elegant contours of 
her back can be seen. | wordlessly 
motion to the barmaid, and almost 
immediately a Pina Collada is 
delivered to the appropriate table. 
She turns three-quarters of the 
way around in her seat, takes me in 
with her cat’s-eyes, and raises the 
glass, an enigmatic smile on her 
lips, before taking a sip. She 
withdraws a cigarette. | withdraw a 
gold lighter, my eyes fixed on hers, 
and begin my cross. 
| must have run this movie forty or fifty — 

times over the past five years, but, for 
some reason or another, never stayed to 
see the end. Now | glance around the 
room, looking for my cue, the bones in 
the back of my neck clicking in a manic 
attempt at nonchalance. Something is 
electric in the air! The barmaid is 
blowing on her almost dry nails. Paul’s 
cigarette is almost finished. Emile’s feet 
begin to rumble restlesslyinside his | 
snowmobile boots. Elvis, will it be 


continued on page. 37 
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everybody goes to rick’s 

it’s the-only place to go, 

when the sullen tropic sun has burned another day out 

and the air slowly cools to a softened glow 

then, they come; drawn like moths to a pale lamp light 

once wilted women bloom against the white washed walls 

dark eyes shining in the silver mirrored halls 

and they and their companions drink hard liquor and exotic punches 
poured from crystal decanters 

by a long nosed russian bartender 

with popping eyes and a quizzical 

smile, for each femme fatale pretender 

high pitched laughter and troubled whispers 

slink against the cool click of dice and the sleek french croupier’s call 
it slips between the full corner tables, 

jammed with those who have something to hide 

booths unofficially reserved for secret business 

sly, watching men who blow smoke rings at each other 

while short silent partners hover nervously at their side 

and if one is very lucky, tonight he may make an appearance 

rick will enter the gaming room, 

elegant in solitary white 

and cross the floor in long, even paces 

hand stuck casually in side pocket 

blue smoke curling around his head, eyes black and cool and hard as steel 
as he surveys the room, just looking things over 
slipping in a word here and there 

to keep the drinks and games and music all blended smoothly 
maybe a nod to his guests, a swift tilt of the dark head and eyes 

the barest of gestures, but grown men smile and women sigh 

a hand offered to the chosen few 

then suddenly, silently he turns, throwing one last sidelong glance 
over his shoulder 

and vanishes into a back room 

as the laughter and music behind him beats on 

to the rhythm of conga and a sweetly swaying piano 

till the sign winks out 

and the crowds drift away 

and a hard boiled sun burns out another day 


Sharon Gregory 


Poem for Vanessa 


In the time allotted for sleep, 
the girl-child took her place 
under a tented sheet . 


they cupped them in their hands 
and added to them 
like sand castles 


She had taken with hera piece ofbread; ©" STOW men 


old, dry and porous 
like ancient rock 
or the bones of Lazarus long dead 


She heard 


They stopped 

from time to time 

to let the child stoop 
and pick a pebble 


the crunch 

of the old man’s feet 
on the pebbled path 
He walked heron-like 
among the stones - 
disturbing their silence 


She hopped on spindly legs 
to meet him; 

her own footsteps 

an invasion 

of greater silences 


They walked 
together 

the only sound 
the crunch 

of birdfeet 


They traded 

images 

as they walked 

they patted and smoothed them 


that caught her eye 


She showed 

each one 

to the old man 
before she placed 
it carefully 
under her tongue 


When the old man became weary, 
he turned 

and retraced his steps 

The child stood still 

listening to their sound 

as one who believes 


When he had gone beyond 
sight or sound, 

the child returned to her place 
under the white sheet - 


there where 
the pebbles had melted in her mouth 


Sharon Daniels 


she sits a granny bonnet gracing her knees 

blue knitting rolls out her window onto the front lawn 
she laughs at the squirrels who fumble in her strings 
resists all desire to press them out 


funeral dirges spring a march to the past 

they run - tails over head towards her window... 
their feet knotted in the knitting 

she tries to hold onto it but cannot 


they evade her restless glance passers-by 
who comment as she lies upon the window sill... 
squirrels running through the house 


Pamela Gray 


when i was young no one left her tree 


its bark pinned down her legs 


the forests’ fattened houses climbed 

into villages goats hid in the countryside 

in my village | a woman who told tales aos 
was dropped in the river covered with lye — 
istayedin the core of mytree _ flattened walls 
smoothascork they scraped the walls down 


- found me.clinging (Holy Cross flying on their heads) 


one woman tricked them byhowling ~— 
owl eyes peered out from broken branches 


_ (They went away) she giggled in the 
sparkling fields | danced 'til midnight 


there were spies in her forest 


- toads watching every move 


deer strolling lazily by searching her footprints 


for magic 


Pamela Gray 


~ Mother of us all 


_we were babes once 
_we suckled from the same teat 


around our house i was with you 
jumping with your friends 'til 
the noon-wind howled and she called us inside... 


fire-living ~ our world breathed of awesome smells 
one day some men staggered from siberia 

they pulled the stockings from her knees * 
she said i left your country 3 

why are you in my house? and threw 

a wooden soup ladle at them 


their boots wiped the word “JEW” along the floor 
kicked deeply into.our memories 
things we wanted to forget and couldn't 


Pamela Gray 
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we take out 

buy drinks 

and say nice things to 
just because 

it’s friday night 

and you can't get laid 
alone 
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PHOEBE’S HER NAME. 


(it might well be) 

—or Priscilla, 

the type of tiny brown-eyed girl 
whose squeaky-voiced whisperings 
of friday’s blind date 

(who was too tall— 

and won't ever call again 
unless assured of getting laid) 
fills the corridors 

of highschool with her insights 
on the true nature of man. 


this precocious gum-chewing girl 

with hair the fashionable length 

who paints her fingernails the proper color 
but doesn’t wear lipstick 

(-for that would only 

accentuate her crooked tooth) 

would surely be better off 

were she to die now 


rather than go on 

to college perhaps to teach 
or slowly grow married 

like her mother 

raising another 

spoiled brat 

or two 
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MOST WOMEN 


Most women 


are not honest 
unfortunately 

the ones who are 
demand the same 


~ Allcreatures 
great and small 


they cong regate pee 2 * 
peck away at nothing 
‘laws scratching out a living 


Speckled Sey 
see them in the aark 
_ feeding; : ee es 

_ some walk toward you 


ge Their bones break when they fail 
5 Sharon Daniels ; 


Silence 


Ramparts 
of pride 
lock away 
the noise 
of noisy hearts 
Inside 
there is 
plenty 
of darkness 
available 
“at the stores 
giving 
free samples 
of fatigue 
the latest 
in sugar-coated 
tablets 
of Indifference 
twice a day to 
Day and Night 


tears 


from 


you walk 
| walk 


streets 


Tell me 


Just like a movie 
cont'd from p. 33 


Stardom or the Woman You Love? The 
moose-head stares down at me, a look of 
paternal consternation in its eyes. The 
message is Clear: It’s Now or Never. 

Her profile is visible over her left 
shoulder. |donotsmoke, so! puta stale 
chip into my mouth and chew on it as 
slowly as possible. | lean back into the 
chair, stretching my head as far back as 
my neck will allow, causing the chip to 
become lodged in my throat. | jump up 
and down silently in my seat, attempting 
to choke as discreetly as possible. The 
chip-particle has found a new home 
somewhere in the back of my nose. | 
wheeze noiselessly until | manage to 
deportitto its points of origin, and amin 
the process of covertly placing it on the 
inside rim of my glass with my tongue 
when my intended glances over at me. | 
smile seductively. 

Wordlessly, | motion to the barmaid. 
She acknowledges my signal and 
returns to my table with another beer. | 
cough loudly as | attempt to clarify her 
instructions. She notices my glass has 
something in it, so she snatches it up 
and walks off to get me another one. 
Emile moos loudly into his jacket just as 
a dot of dampness begins to expand on 
the front of his pants. The Lady in Red 
withdraws a cigarette, nervously, and 
checks the Molson’sclock behind my 
head. | fumble through my pockets for a 
match, find none, and stare into her 
cat’s-eyes, grimacing like a chimpanzee. 
Paul-gets up to light her cigarette. My 


Swallow with 
squeezed 
incoherent sobs 
stir g cose’ 


in the darkness 
so that steadily 


we walk on 


Like old discarded clothes _ 


eae - used where necessity | wearsin ae 
_ you faded in color and semuired ae 


- holesattheknees. 
My big toe went thru _ 
~ where you wore thin — 


and the threads peels you together 


split at the seams. 
Too much pressure applied 


pulled away at the th readbare peruse 


Always finding it so hard 

to throw away junk that 
grows on you like white Levis; 
| keep you in my closet still. 


Silo 


rendered senseless 
by the miles 

of silence 

between us 


is there no end 


your silence? 


Rina Singh 


beer turns three-quarters of the way 
around in my stomach. The barmaid has 
notreturned with my glass, sol raise my 
bottle to my forehead in salutation, and 
take a swig. 

| begin to perceive why | never 
finished this movie. 

But she’s smiling. All right, laughing. 
What the hell, it’s a lot better than 
nothing. 

Pause. 
Standing. 

“Colleen! Hi!” 

“Oh---hi...” 

“Greg.” 

“No...wait...” 

“Greg, really! | promise you!” 

“Craig! Yes, you’re right! Oh, my 
God!” 

“Yeah.” Pause. “Mind if | sit down?” 

“Well...1 only stopped in to keep from 
freezing to death...” 

She cranes her neck toward the door. 
“Aw, sure. Go ahead.” 

I sit, the scene brightin my mind’s eye 
of Ponce de Leon at long last on the 
shores of Bimini. Surveying the face 
across from mine, | notice that the 
shading of her hair has moved 
perceptibly in the direction of brass; 
newer and: more correct teeth have 
robbed the line of her mouth of some of 
its soft sensualness; an ineptly- 
camoflaged pimple, on this of all faces, 
some additional weight in odd 
distribution, and less-than-subtle eye- 
makeup and perfume to mask a general 
tiredness, combine to confuse me 
heartily. Still, the memory of what the 
mere sight of this woman could once do 
to me invokes a feeling far stronger than 


Quiet. Starting to move. 


Joyce Lubert 


Rotting wood planks 

vertical hollow finger 

wearing rust iron rings 

Here and there 

boards fallen under 

moss and grass influences 

& through one gap 

from inside the tilting structure 
grows a maple tree. 


Irene 


<a Your silent moves, 
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PROSE 


touching | the Fh of time... 2. ee oe ore 


You’ re dressed in extinguished mornings. 
- Pallid flames are burning your virgin pains. 


You're watching the white stones, 


their static beauty covered by clouds. 


And you Cry in soft rivers... 
And you smile in bright sunrays... 
And you move in the rhythm of your heartbeats 


silently 


like the oscillations of time... 


Diana Spindler Ford — 


There’s no reason for your harmony, 


There’s no reason for your tender tunes... 
It's a mixture of white, fair, and narrow. 


Perfumes of your body cover my hopes 
And my wishes. 
| make love to the smoke of es cigarette 


Cigarettes 


Fingers 


Joe Blades 


deep and heavy; 
An ashtray for burned kisses. 


Long and narrow 


White and deep 
Around my neck 


We've been lying on the floor 
For an hour, for a year, for a life 
With those dreams floating in the air; . 


A soft escape, 

A soft piano chord. 

To rediscover life, roses would hide their thorns 
and so do we, with that silent smoke. 


Cigarettes 


Long and narrow 
Fingers white and deep 


In my mind. 


anything else I’d recently encountered. 
And she still is beautiful. Beautiful, but 
real. 

“It’s---ah---been a long time how've 
you been you're looking well do you still 
live around here?” 

Take two. | watch myself do it again, 
much better, on the white wall behind 
me. She is five years younger. Her sultry 
composure vanishes and she reaches 
for my hand and, looking earnestly into 
my eyes, says, 

“Yes, it’s been five years. Five 
empty years that! have lived in 
anticipation of thismoment...five 
years | have held out the hope that 
you, too...” Her voice trails off, and 
she averts her eyes. | reach out for 
her, touching her cheek, and 
gently turn her head until her eyes 
once again meet mine... 

“Ha ha. You were always so---funny.” 

| smile courageously. 

“I’m sorry...you were just so funny, 
l...hahaha...l remember the time you 
had the bottle of apple cider and rocked 
too hard in Angus MacClintock’s 
rocking chair and went flying against the 
wail. Then you just sat there. It was too 
much.” 

“Yes, well, we...all did silly things 
when we were young. Ha-ha.” 

| do an acceptable ‘gallant’ if need be. 
Even that, however, is exploded as the 
door'swing open behind me. 

“Colleeeeene! Fer chrissakes, | been 
drivin’ around the parking lot fer ten 
fuckin’ minutes!” 

“Well, I'm sorry! | happened to be 
freezing my ass off out there if you don’ t 
mind.” 


Diana Spindler Ford 


“Yah, well, ya coulda been watchin’ 
out the window, ‘stead o’ havin’ a 
goddam cocktail party with flea-fart, 
here. Getcher coat on, fast!” 

Leaping astride my trusty 
moose-head, the polished lustre of 
my visor and shield reflected in the 
amber lights, | reach down and 
scoop her up with one arm. At my 
command, my moose rears up on 

its hind legs, its antlers goring a 

secret panel in the ceiling, and the 

Impolite Varlet is dispensed with 

under an avalanche of stale potato 

chips. Colleen clings gratefully to 

my back as we hurtle through the 

window and arch off into the night. 
“Oh, Dave, he’s justa kid | went to school 
with! Don’t be ridiculous!” 

| don’t even make it to my feet. Smiling 
pleasantly, | wave goodnight and offer, 
“Take care. Nice to see you.” I sit for 
some few minutes, then walk slowly to 
the other end of the room, where my 
coat sits at its table. The movie has come 
to its happy conclusion; Elvis is holding 
his raven-haired beauty in his arms, and 
the final lines to the closing song fill my 
ears: ‘Then---you’ll beee---for-ever yu- 
u-u-ung---and beyoo-tee-fu-u-ulll to 
me-e-e-ee.” 

Without looking up, | reach forthe 
still-full beer-bottle on my table and 
unhesitatingly throw it with all my fervor 
and strength through the screen of the 
TV, which explodes like a star, and 
demolishes itself in a shower of sparks. 
There is as much terror as surprise on 
the faces of Paul, Emile, and the leathery 
barmaid as they begin to fade forever 
into nothing. 
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COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
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COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 
COMICS 


TUS By F. Serre 
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STAR WRECK ; By G. Monissette 
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By MARC PAQUIN 


Ae a surprising third 
place finish in the National 
Basketball Champion- 
ships following their second 
consecutive QUAA title, the 
Concordia Stingers have to be 
proud of the season's accom- 
plishments. 

The last time a Concordia 
(Loyola or Sir George before 
the merger)team placed that 
high was back in 1969, when 
coach Doug Daigneault’s Loyola 
Warriors also ended up third in 
the Nationals. 

The first half of the 1980—81 
campaign was one of experi- 
mentation for the Stingers. 
Coach Daigneault, having now 
completed his 15th year at the 
heim of a Concordia or Loyola 
team, shuffled his line-up 
around in an attempt to find the 
proper combination of five 


starters. 


It wasn’t until the final days of ' 


January thatthe eventual five 
players that carried the squad 
down the stretch got their first 
opportunity to play together. 

The Stingers showed signs of 
being able to play with anyone 
in the country during the early 
going but were still lacking 
some of the ingredients of a 
national contender. 

As the month of January 
rolled along, coupled with the 
start of the regular conference 
schedule, the addition of two 
players, Mike Solomon and 
John Gissendanner, gave 
reason for new hope. However, 
the team reached its low point 
of the year during the middle of 
the month on a Tuesday night 
at McGill’s Currie Gym. 

In the midst of a pair of three 
game suspensions to Doug 


Whaley and James Webster, 
Concordia looked completely 
disorganized and dropped aten 


_ 'pointdecision tothe Redmento - 


mark their second QUAA loss in 
as many outings. 

The loss to McGill also 
extended the Stingers’ overall 
losing streak to seven games 
but it was going to be a long 
time in-between matches that 
the Maroon and Gold would 
suffer another setback. 

Concordia proceeded to win 
their next 14 games ina row 
before being knocked out of the 
National semi-finals in Waterloo 
by the championship winners, 
the Victoria Vikings. 

“| think we made a significant 
step forward,” said Daigneault, 
whose troops finished up with 
an overall record of 23—12 (and 
10—2 in the QUAA). 


SECOND BEST 


“Last year, we got there (the 
Nationals); this year, we got 
there and we played very well. | 
consider us probably the 
second best team in the 
country,” he said. “I was really 
happy with the way everybody 
gave 100 percent down the 
stretch.” 

One of the major reasons for 
the Stingers’ success was the 
play of 66 forward Gary 
McKeigan. McKeigan, who was 
named Concordia’s Male Athlete 
of the Year at Wednesday 
night’s Awards Banquet, was by 
far the most consistent player 
on the team. 


KEY PLAYERS 


However, typical of the lack 
of recognition given to any 
Quebec players or schools, 
McKeigan was not presented 
with any awards at the All- 
Canadian Banquet held at the 
Nationals in Waterloo. 

Having been selected to the 
All-Star teams at each of the 
five outside tournaments he 
participated in (including one 
MVP selection at the York 
Tourney) as well as averaging 
20.6 points and 8.6 rebounds 
per game over the course of the 
year, McKeigan was deserving 
of a place on the first team 
All-Canadian squad. 

Not only was he not presented 
with first or second team All- 
Canadian honours but, as was 
the case last year with Whaley, 
was noteven given an honorable 
mention on the ballots submitted 
by the CIAU coaches. 


ALL CANADIAN 


“It was a real shame that he 
did not at least make the second 
team,” said coach Daigneault, 
while adding, in reference to 
McKeigan’s title of “Athlete of 
the Year”, “It’s not making All- 
Canadian but it’s making AIll- 
Canadian at Concordia.” 

- Quebec basketball teams 
have also been ignored by the 
CIAU in recent years. Nota 
single QUAA school has been 
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ranked any higher than seventh 
in the weekly top ten selections 
published by the CIAU. Based 
on Concordia’s performance at 
this year’s Nationals, it’s going 
to be difficult to keep ignoring 
the Stingers. 

Aside from McKeigan, the 
other standouts who spear- 
headed Concordia to their 
excellent finish were Whaley 
and Gissendanner. 

Whaley got off to a flying start 
before being sidelined with an 
injury while still in the early 
stages of the season. He 
slumped off after returning to 
action but came on strong at 
the end of the year and sparked 
Concordia to their strong 
showing in the Nationals. 


KEY IS RECRUITMENT 
Gissendanner joined the 


Cager men score big 


Stingers at the start of the 
second semester, followinga 
two year absence from basket- 
ball, and provided the team with 
another inside scoring threat to 
goalong with McKeigan. The 
“Giss” admitted to being out of 
shape and is already looking 
forward to next year’s season. 

Recruitment will play an 
important role inthe Stingers 
future success. Although most 
of the players should be 
returning next year, several 
positions will have to be filled 
the following year. 

With the added restrictions 
placed on the recruitment of 
American athletes, Daigneault 
plans on continuing Concordia’s 
winning basketball tradition by 
grabbing some of the top 
Montreal CEGEP stars and 
Toronto highschoolers. 


psa 
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RECREATION 


AND 


LEISURE 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


e 


DANCE’ SHIRTS BASH 


end of classes 


“Double Bash” 


Fri April 10 


BEER 


Bean scene 
cont'd from p. 2 1 


- Start by shooting down an 
impostor, the Cafe Prag on 
Bishop Street, just down from 
de Maisoneuve. Watery espres- 
so and chalky capuccino put 
the Prag in the doghouse, 
despite the good things prom- 
ised by the attractive decor, 
pretensious hangers on and 
fashionably slow service. 

Now the good stuff. Via 
Crescent, above St. Catherine, 
puts you on display in style as 
you sip the excellent coffees 
and Cafe-Croissanton McGill 
across from Les Terrasses is a 
cozy place with excellent 
espressos and Mordillo car- 
toons to gaze at. 

The Coffee Mill on Mountain 
St. above de Maisonneuve, is 
somewhat of an institution on 
the Bean scene, and deservedly 


craving, skip the caf and pop 
over to Delices Mont-Blanc, 
just across the street from the 
Hall building on Bishop St. How 
surprised and overwhelmed 
you'll be to find one of the best 
Mélange maison blends in the 
city, let alone the Concordia 
neighborhood. It’s strictly take 
out, but exquisite (and cheap). 
This aromatic pastry and coffee 
boutique carries a fantastic 
assortment of beansforyour 
at-home rituals. 

It would be exciting if we 
could champion coffee on both 
Concordia fronts, but unfor- 
tunately, the bean scene at and 
around Loyola is absolutely 
dismal. 

While both Saga and Beaver 
hold fortin cafeterias at Loyola, 
this duality doesn’t lend any 
spice to the coffee available on 
campus. Itisthesame bland, 
slightly plasticious stuff found 
in the cafeterias downtown. 


at burgundy on white 
with ralsa logo 


RELIGIOU 
STUDIES, 
THE 
CREATIVE 


so. Atthislively cellar haunt, 
with its devoted clientele 
ranging from discofied design- 
er jean dummies to crusty, ‘old 
country’ grampas, you can 
ponder the most exciting 
variety of coffeesin the area. 
Highlights are the cinnamon 
and Turkish blends, while the 
espresso is nicely understated 
and the capuccino is high 
quality stuff. The cakes are 
extraordinary, especially the 
succulent Ludlab. 

Pam-Pam, on Stanley just 
above St. Catherine is in the 
same league as the Coffee Mill, 
and offers dozens of superb 
blends, the best “sit and sip”’ 
coffee in the downtown area. A 
house specialty are the dry 
cakes, which despite the 
misleading name, are luscious, 
ideal coffee soppers. 

Next time you have a break in 
a class and have the Coffee 


Beer Bash 


Le Chateau 
de L’Aeroport 
(Mirabel) 


Tickets 


Available Order your shirts now from 
in Recreation and Leisure 
DS-253 secretary Sue Brady in DS-253. 


8pm 
Thur April 2 
Loyola Campus Ctr. 
Upstairs & Downstairs 


Sports shirt $12.00 
T-Shirt 4.50 


theme 


“Guinness Night” 


OPTION. 


TIRED OF FACTS, FIGURES AND 
REGURGITATION OF NOTES?? 
Then, take courses that are relevant 
to the critical times in which we live 
and that cause you to think about 
yourself and others in a broader 
perspective. Drop by the 


DEPT OF RELIGION 
2050 MACKAY 
or call 


879-4194 


gE Environment Environnement 
Canada Canada 


Service 
de l'environnement 
atmospherique 


Atmospheric 
Environment 
Service 


CAREERS AS 
METEOROLOGIST 


QUALIFICATIONS : 

Graduation from a recognized university with at least three and a 
half courses in Physics, including General Physics, Mechanics, 
Electricity and Magnetism plus one or more courses in Fluid 
Mechanics, Optics or Advanced Mechanics, and at least four and 
one half courses in Mathematics including Calculus, Differential! 
Equations, Linear Algebra, Statistics, Computer Science plus at 
least one course concerning Numerical Analysis, Matrix Algebra 
or Computer Systems. 


“Tt was special ... special in a way that I was PART of Yeruham... not as a 
tourist or an outsider. These four weeks are marked in my heart.” 


... Yair Tchouprout (19 years old) 
Yeruham Counsellor, 1980 


WE ARE NOW RECRUITING COUNSELLORS, 19 AND OLDER, FOR THIS YEAR’S 4 WEEK 
DAY CAMP PROGRAM IN YERUHAM, MONTREAL’S TWIN CITY IN THE NEGEV. 
INDIVIDUALS MUST HAVE CAMPING EXPERIENCE WITH SPECIALIZED SKILLS IN EITHER 


ART, MUSIC OR ATHLETICS. 


TRAINING : 

Successful candidates will receive a nine month training program. 
For French speaking candidates, the training is at the University 
of Quebec at Montreal; while English speaking candidates receive 
their training at McGill University and at Downsview, Ontario. 


A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF HEBREW WOULD BE HELPFUL. 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES : 
After successful completion of the _ training program, 
Meteorologists are generally assigned to either Civil or Canadian 
Forces Forecast Centres across Canada. 


ELIGIBILITY : 
The competition is open to both English and French speaking 
candidates; candidates must be Canadian Citizens or have Landed 
Immigrant Status. 


SALARY : 
While on training program: $13,195 - $17,610 
After training: $21,076 


OBTAIN APPLICATION FORMS : 
UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT OFFICE 


MAIL WITH TRANSCRIPTS TO : 
ATMOSPHERIC ENVIRONMENT SERVICE 
ONTARIO AREA PERSONNEL OFFICE 
4905 DUFFERIN STREET 
DOW NSVIEW, ONTARIO 
M3H 5T4 
Tel: (416) 667-4747 


i+8 


Canada 
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SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES WILL BE REQUIRED TO PAY $1,200 TOWARDS THE COST OF 
THE PROGRAM WHICH WILL INCLUDE SEMINARS AND FIELD TRIPS WITH RAMAT 
HANEGEV COLLEGE PLUS 10 DAYS OF TOURING IN ISRAEL. 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 735-3541 LOCAL 215 OR MAKE APPLICATION IN WRITING TO: 


YERUHAM CAMP PROGRAM 


ALLIED JEWISH COMMUNITY SERVICES 
5151 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 
Montreal H3W 1M6 
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The Link returns in August 


ELEC TIONS 
QUEBEC 


Revision of the electoral lists 
from March 23 to March 28. 


SI'UDENTS 


Remember that, to have the 
right to vote in the general 


If, because of your studies, 


BECAUSE YOUR 
NAME MUST 
BE ENTERED... 


AND CORRECTLY 


ENTERED. 


you are residing in a local- 

ity other than that of 

your permanent domicile, 
take advantage of the revi- 
sion of electoral lists to 
enter your name either 
“in your hometown” if you 
have not already done so, 
or where you are presently 
residing as a student. | 


Vote at whichever location 


you choose! 
If you decide to vote where 


you are in temporary resi- 


dence as a student, make 
your application there at 


elections, your name must 
be entered, and correctly 
entered, on only one elec- 
toral list. The choice is 


yours. 


For further information, 


the nearest filing office. Do 
please call TOLL FREE: 


it from March 2rd to 
March 28th. 


1-800-463-4378 
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of Le Directeur général des élections 
iu Québec 


because 


every 
vote counts 


Pierre-F. Cété, C.R. 


